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THANK GOD AND TAKE COURAGE.* 


ACTS xxvili. 15. 


“ He thanked God and took courage.” 


WHAT words can more strikingly express the cornfort 
and support of Christian fellowship? St. Paul, of all 
men, might least seem to depend on any human help. 
In his own natural character he was one of those born 
leaders of humanity, who see what others cannot see ; 
who have to take their own way, without aid and often 
without sympathy, and (as in that saying of the Lord 
Jesus, which he alone has treasured up for us) to 
know the higher blessedness of giving, rather than the 
lower blessedness of receiving. In his regenerate 
nature as a Christian, and as an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, he knew well that the true spiritual life is a 
“life hid with Christ in God,” above all influence, for 
good or for evil, from the power of created being; and 
in that faith he was so absorbed as to declare 
emphatically, “I live, yet not I; it is Christ that liveth 
in me.” Again and again, as not long before in the 


* Preached at the Welcome Service in the Cathedral of 
Adelaide, on first landing in Australia, March 29th, 1884. 
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very crisis of the shipwreck, the Lord’s presence came 
to him in special revelations, which were but as the 
salient examples of a continued Presence with him—a 
Presence all-sufficient for all his needs, leaving (it 
might be thought) no room for any lesser companion- 
ship. Noman, I repeat, needed less to rest on human 
sympathy. No man could, when it was needful, 
strip himself of it more resolutely, and count the loss 
of it as nothing, when his Master called him to go out 
naked and alone. 

But yet we read that when he approached Rome— 
not perhaps without some anxiety as to the reception 
which he, the Apostle of the Gentiles, might meet 
with from a Church in its origin almost exclusively 
Jewish—he looked on the faces of the brethren who 
had come out to meet him on the great Appian way, 
and, in the assurance of their hearty fellowship and 
sympathy, “he thanked God and took courage.” 

“He thanked God.” Yes! though he had been 
parted from all the scenes that he knew, from all the 
brethren whom he loved, from the well-tried work 
among them, which for years had absorbed all his 
mind and heart; though he had been rejected and 
attacked, as a traitor to the hope of Israel which he so 
earnestly cherished, in his own country, and by those 
for whom he would have even “ wished himself,’ had 
it been possible, “accursed from Christ ;’ though the 
chains still upon his limbs marked him as a prisoner 
under a ruthless heathen power—cut him off, as it 
seemed, from the active work for Christ which had 
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made its mark on the whole of the Roman world— 
consigned him to a captivity and imprisonment, which 
mostly only ended at the brink of the grave; though 
he was even now, as he pathetically said to Philemon, 
“Paul the aged,” worn out, not only with labours 
more abundant than those of all others, but by the 
pressure of that mysterious thorn in the flesh, at once 
an agony, a shame, and a hindrance. Yes! in spite 
of all these things, “he thanked God” in the present, 
and he “took courage” for the future. Not that he 
could be insensible to the greatness and danger of the 
work which lay before him—to preach the Kingdom 
of Christ in the palace of Czsar, to bow before the 
Cross the necks of the proud Imperial race, to trans- 
form the vast fabric of Western civilisation by the 
force of a religion from that East which it alternately 
feared and despised. Not that he was unaware of the 
difficulties and oppositions from within, which (as his 
Epistle to the Philippians shows) were soon to rise as 
hindrances to the Gospel, and to “add affliction” to 
Apostolic bonds. Not that he could for a moment 
forget the weakness and sinfulness, still clinging even 
to the regenerate nature in himself and in others, to 
check the victorious force of the light and grace of 
the Gospel, and “ give occasion to the enemies of God 
to blaspheme.” No! all these things the greatest 
and holiest feel most deeply, with a depth, indeed, of 
conviction and emotion which to the ordinary mind 
is apt to seem morbid and unreal. How St. Paul felt 
all, and most of all the last, the burning words of his 
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own Epistles still bring home to us with all the force 
of living reality. Yet “he took courage.” Through 
all clouds of doubt, difficulty, trial, the future shone 
upon him brightly, and the victory was in anticipation 
won. 

Little did those Roman Christians know, when 
they went out to stand, a mere handful of men, in the 
motley crowd which thronged that great thorough- 
fare of nations, what message of comfort and hope 
God was to convey through them to the soul of the 
greatest of Apostles. But in what accents was that 
message given? What are the ideas naturally sug- 
gested by even the simplest manifestation of Chris- 
tian unity ? 


I. There is something, there is much, in that very 
fellowship itself. Even before God “it is not good 
for man to be alone ;” even under the supreme unity 
of the soul with Christ there is room for the Com- 
munion of Saints. Why is it that in collective 
worship there is a spring of enthusiasm and exaltation, 
and a sacredness hallowed by our Lord’s special pro- 
mise? Why is it that the very presence of a multi- 
tude inspires a man to speak what to himself, or to 
a few, he could not utter? Why isit that men, work- 
ing together side by side, can do so much more than ~ 
the sum of the possibilities of their individual labour ? 
It is because there is a magic power in sympathy— 
that living sign of the unity, deep laid by the hand of 
God, which binds humanity together. It kindles the 
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life of home and neighbourhood, of nation and race. 
Its fire has its appointed place even on the altar of 
God; its energy has an appointed work to do in the 
growth of each individual life, and in the progress of 
the Church of God. Not, I would again remind you, 
the chief place. Times there are when, for the truth of 
God and the love of Christ, we must put it absolutely 
aside. But yet a real place of beauty and power ; 
and when can these be more keenly felt than when 
they meet us, as that day they met St. Paul, on an 
unknown shore, and show that, whatever else is local 
and transitory, there is one bond of fellowship, 
universal and undying, in this world and in the 
next? 


II. Then, as it were out of the bright glow of this 
sympathy, which fills and kindles the heart, there 
grows a more solid element of the message, which 
is grasped rather by the thoughtful mind. It is the 
sense of the largeness of the Christian work, the far- 
reaching vastness of its truth, the manifold variety of 
its power of grace. We are apt to see only our little 
part in that work ; to feel as if (humanly speaking) 
we were alone in face of gigantic forces of difficulty 
and opposition ; to regard our own conception of 
Christian truth as if it were the whole, and our own 
experience as if it exhausted all the capacities of 
God’s grace; or, at most, to extend our ideas of 
both to the sphere of Christian work with which 
we have been familiar, and the fellow-workers 
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whom we have known and loved. Some such 
limitation and confinement of thought are inevit- 
able, are perhaps needful, in order by concentra- 
tion to give effective strength to our finite energy. 
But yet they must not pervade our life. It is good 
to be lifted out of these by the sight of those hitherto 
unknown—separated from us by world-wide distance, 
differing from us in habits of thought and life, perhaps 
in variety of development of Christian thought and 
Christian work—who yet are with us serving one 
common Master, and are ready to welcome us as 
fellow-labourers in the unknown possibilities of the 
great future. Perhaps it was not least in this that 
St. Paul “thanked God and took courage.” The 
Roman Christians were to him the representatives of 
that vast and infinitely varied society, which had 
Rome for its centre and the world for its circum- 
ference ; and through that whole society he saw 
with prophetic eye the truth of Christ fulfilling itself, 
and the grace of Christ manifesting itself, in many 
ways. Perhaps it was not till then that even on his 
Apostolic mind there dawned the fulness of the con- 
ception of variety and greatness of the Christian 
power. All in their measure must have some 
glimpses of that truth, But any one who now 
traverses the breadth of the world, and who every- 
where finds centres of English power and _ responsi- 
bility—which are always (thank God!), though not 
always adequately, centres also of English Chris- 
tianity—has brought home to him with peculiar force 
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this variety and largeness, not only of the work of 
Christ, but of that special part in it which is laid on 
the Church of England; and, at every manifestation 
of Christian fellowship, is taught, by the vivid im- 
pression of these truths on the mind, to “thank God 
and take courage.” 


III. It is an enlarging and ennobling lesson, but 
not yet the highest. For still there is the lesson, not of 
largeness, but of greatness, in the thought not of 
human variety, but of the Divine unity, which under- 
lies and knits together in sympathy these countless 
human agencies. There comes home again and again 
to us, like some rich strain of music, the truth on 
which St. Paul had dwelt long ago to the vivid and 
turbulent individualism of the Corinthian Church. 
“There are diversities of gifts,’ even within the 
Church of Christ, varying not only in individuals, but 
in nations and in Churches, each assimilating a part, 
but a part only, of the Divine Life. “There are 
differences of ministries,” or duties, great or small, as 
the world deems them, dignified or humble, short- 
lived or permanent; and still more clear is it that these 
differences come out vividly in the various races of the 
earth, and the various branches of the Church of 
Christ. “There are differences of operation,” that is 
of effects produced in the history of the world, which 
is the working out of the great dispensation of God to 
man. If to any individual or nation or Church much 
is given, in gift and ministry and effect, then much 
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will be required. If little, then must we do the per- 
haps harder work of being diligent in that little. 
Yes! there is all this diversity ; the sense of it grows 
upon us, as life teaches us its deeper lessons, and as 
travel or historical study opens to us more of the 
infinite variety of God’s creation. But under this, 
which would in itself be almost bewildering, there is 
a Divine unity, which the heart leaps with joy to 
recognise. These various gifts—what are they but 
emanations from the One Spirit of God, expressed 
necessarily in human imperfection, yet Divine in the 
Divine Life? These various duties—what are they 
but phases of one service under the One Lord Jesus 
Christ, working out the great purposes of His mani- 
festation, in revelation of God and salvation of man, 
and so preparing for the consummation of His second 
Coming? These various effects wrought—in them- 
selves so superficial, so transitory, so marred by 
mutual antagonism and perverted by common sin— 
are not they still parts of the Divine work of the 
Providence of the “ One God, who worketh all in all?” 
It is this unity amid diversity, which is the secret of all 
human sympathy, and which is brought home to us 
in different degrees by all human fellowship. But, as 
always, what is veiled in the experience of mere 
humanity is unveiled in the higher fellowship of the 
Gospel. The philosophy of Greece had shadowed out 
such unity ; the laws of Rome had sought to mould it 
into form, But it was reserved for the little Church, 
represented by a few poor Jews on the great Roman 
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highway, to make that unity felt as a living power by 
all classes, all races, all ages of humanity. St. Paul 
felt then, what we must feel in our worship to-day, 
how everywhere through the infinite variety of the 
world there lived for ever the undying power of the 
One Spirit, the sovereign authority of the One Lord, 
the eternal blessing of the One God and Father of all. 
In that conviction he could lose all sense of sorrow 
and weakness and sin. Therefore in it he could 
“thank God and take courage.” 


IV. Such are the thoughts which this service of 
welcome and thanksgiving naturally stirs in my 
own mind to-day, on this first setting foot on the 
Australian shore, and this first joining in the worship 
of the Australian Church. They lie, perhaps, near the 
surface ; yet are they not the lessons which in all our 
life—for no hard and fast line can separate the 
religious and secular—we most need ? The lessons of 
energy and progress, of hopefulness and aspiration— 
on these there is less need to dwell. God’s Providence 
teaches them, and even enforces them, by the very 
course of events, which seems to carry us -almost 
unconsciously to the future which He has appointed for 
us. I trust we are learning these in things religious 
and ecclesiastical, as well as in those which touch the 
outer visible life. 

But that very progress makes it at once more 
difficult and more necessary to learn the other lessons. 
There is the lesson of a wider and deeper Christian 
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sympathy ; putting down selfishness, jealousy, rivalry 
between individuals and classes and communities ; 
welcoming the growth of all forms of truth and good- 
ness, rejoicing in the prosperity of all workers in the 
cause of civilisation and Christianity, of our country 
and our God; in our own Church softening party 
division and religious controversy ; beyond the pale 
of that Church striving, wherever we may, to recog- 
nise, and, wherever we may, to help, any work of 
Christ. God grant us to grow more and more in 
that spirit, which is the very “mind of Jesus Christ!” 
To be true is the universal principle of all higher 
humanity. To “be true in love ””—so that truth and 
love shall not balance and limit, but interpenetrate 
each other—this it is to grow up into the likeness of 
our Lord Himself. 

Yet that sympathy cannot be stimulated and sus- 
tained as.a mere sentiment, on condition of declining 
to think, and being content to feel. It must be based 
on the solid ground of conviction of that of which we 
have spoken—the mingled power of variety and unity 
in that progress of humanity, which is the growth of 
the Kingdom of God. 

There is a variety of development. Each man, 
each class, each colony, each Church will have its 
peculiarity of character, of mission, and of destiny, 
which it would be vain to desire or hope to reduce to 
one uniformity. 


“Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, quales decet esse sororum.” 
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For all there is call ; for all there is room. As much 
as may be, let diversity be kept from being antag- 
onism ; let each work his own work, rather than cross 
his neighbour’s. In the religious divisions—repro- 
duced here from the old country, to our infinite shame 
and loss—be it ours, so far as may be, to hold on our 
own course, and to leave all varieties of Christian energy 
and grace which are real, to work themselves out, 
under the Providence and Grace of God. In our own 
Church, above all, it is shame if we learn not the: 
lesson of her wise comprehensiveness, and recognise 
the growth of various schools of thought and forms of 
Christian life as an inseparable consequence of pro- 
gress and revival. 

For, under these (thank God!) we can find unity. 
Through the whole life of the various colonies 
of what will be a great empire there runs, after 
all, the unity of English laws and institutions, of 
English blood and loyalty. All in various ways are 
fulfilling the one mission, unexampled (so far as I 
know) in history, which God has given to our own 
country. The old saying will be true, “ If one suffers, 
all indirectly suffer with it; if one prospers, all in 
various degrees share in its prosperity.” But what is 
this unity compared with that which belongs to our 
Christianity—one, I maintain, still, in spite of all its 
divisions, in the great substance of faith, and the 
undying unity of the hope of our calling, and only 
failing in the preservation of the one bond of peace and 
charity ? What is it, still more, if compared with 
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the unity, under varieties of development and many 
phases of life and opinion, in the great Anglican 
Communion to which we belong, and which has now 
its offshoots planted and flourishing under every sky ? 

O let us learn the spirit of sympathy, in the 
sight of this largeness and richness of variety, and 
in the knowledge under it of the depth and strength 
of unity. To one, perhaps, in the position to which 
God has called me, of relation in various degrees to all 
our Australian Churches, the lesson should especially 
come home; and I pray God to teach it me more 
and more. But it speaks to all; and, in proportion 
as we learn it aright, we may well “thank God and 
take courage.” 

We may thank God for the past—to speak only of 
our own Church life—for the wonderful past, which in 
the memory of man has planted Church after Church, 
and followed, as in the history of the past, the 
progress of English civilisation and power, by the 
progress of English Christianity, as it has come down 
to us, varied yet unchanged, from the ages of an- 
tiquity. 

We may take courage for the future, which must: be 
greater than the past. It is an arduous task, indeed, 
under a thousand drawbacks and difficulties, to build 
up what will be the great Southern civilisation, and to 
strive that it shall still be a Christian civilisation, and 
that on the flag of England there shall still be sig- 
nificance in the Red Cross, Arduous, but for that 
reason glorious; above our strength, but for that 
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reason made perfect in our weakness. It is because 
our fellowship is a Christian fellowship that we can 
take courage—the courage which defies danger, and 
carries us on through weariness and difficulty. 

We may do this; yet only if our confidence be the 
confidence of prayer. Therefore, before we part to- 
night, pray we for one another; and, especially as 
one untried in the arduous work, suffer me to ask 
your prayers. Pray we for one another, for our land 
and for our Church; that thanksgiving for the past 
may carry with it the earnest of the future ; and that 
the Gospel of Christ may go on conquering and to 
conquer, as in the old fields of labour, so in the new, 
vast field of opportunity which opens here! 





SERMON II. 





@One Bory in SMnist. 





ONE BODY IN CHRIST.* 


ROMANS xii. 5. 


“We, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another.” 


W3uartT thought can move naturally occur to the mind 
of any one, who has just traversed almost the whole 
breadth of the earth, and everywhere has found 
centres of English power and influence—everywhere 
has joined in the dear, familiar worship of our own 
English Church? Many, indeed, and far separated 
outwardly, are the members; but in the inner secret 
of the higher life they are one body still. What 
thought, again, can more naturally meet on, the 
Australian shore one called by God’s will to a post, 
which, as it necessitates duty, so must kindle affec- 
tion, not for one only of our churches and colonies, 
but for all? Large and various are the developments 
of our English life and our English Christianity on 
the area of this vast continent ; yet there is an under- 
lying unity, which animates all the scattered members 
as one body in Christ. 


* Preached at the Welcome Service in South Yarra Church, 
Melbourne, April 2nd, 1884. 
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But, while I naturally follow the suggestion of 
these personal associations, may I not also believe 
that the great subject of the text is one which 
dominates the thoughts and aspirations of this pre- 
sent age everywhere; and that it comes with some 
special emphasis to the community in which our 
lot by God’s Providence is cast? Everywhere I 
seem to see the problems which concern each 
society as a whole coming to a head, and calling: 
imperiously for solution, alike in the Church and in 
the State. The age of pure Individualism—necessary 
perhaps in its day for the extension of commerce and 
enterprise, of colonization and material progress—is 
passing or past. In all phases of human experience 
men are called to study and to realize the conditions, 
under which each society may be, not in name but in 
reality, one body, throbbing with one common life 
through the whole network of its organization. And, 
moreover, so far as one still a stranger can read the 
signs of the times here, in respect both of civil and 
religious life, it seems plain that the most pressing 
need felt everywhere is the need of a unity, which 
shall at once temper, and yet stimulate, the free 
development of the various members of an ever- 
growing society. Not for the first time in history 
has that need been satisfied first in relation to ecclesi- 
astical and religious life; and our own Church at 
least has anticipated that Colonial unity, for which, 
in things civil, the first tentative approach is being 
made. 
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Yes! for these wide reasons, even more than for 
any narrower and more personal associations, I feel 
that I cannot speak to you, my brethren, to-night, for 
the first time, on any subject more appropriately than 
on the old familiar words of the text, “We, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another.” 


I. Observe, I pray you, two leading principles ruling 
this enunciation by St. Paul of the great law of unity. 

The first is shown by its following close on that ex- 
hortation, which the Apostle makes the link between 
the doctrinal and practical teaching of his great 
Epistle—the exhortation of self-sacrifice to God. “I 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God.” The principle of sacri- 
fice, not only destroying selfishness, but forgetting 
self and asserting our individuality only to subor- 
dinate it to a higher law, can have unlimited appli- 
cation to God and to God alone. Absolute sacrifice 
of the whole soul to any created being—to individual 
or collective humanity—is, after all, an idolatry ; pos- 
sibly an idolatry of the noblest sort, but an idolatry still. 
The “first and great commandment” of a self-sacri- 
ficing love, which demands all the mind and heart and 
soul and strength, being infinite in its scope, so far as 
our capacity can reach, can rest only on the One infi- 
nite Being whom we know. The second command- 
ment of the love of self-sacrifice for man, rises but in 
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degree above the love of self; and only under the 
shadow of the greater commandment can it have its 
right vitality and scope. Yes! at the root of this 
law of unity, as of all others, lies the one fundamental 
truth of truths—the relation of the soul to God, who 
is Himself love. The exhortation to present “our- 
selves, souls and bodies as a living sacrifice to Him,” 
is based not on His almighty power, or all-perfect 
wisdom, but on His infinite mercy. Naturally, in that 
most solemn of all bonds of unity before the Holy 
Table of Our Lord and Saviour, it is this absolute self 
devotion to God, which fills our hearts and pours out 
the homage of our lips ! 

The other leading principle in St. Paul’s declaration 
lies inthe words “in Christ.” “We, being many, are 
one body in Christ.” It is a historical commonplace to 
remark that, as a matter of fact, it was Christianity 
which first realized inthe past the brotherhood of man, 
as something more than a philosophical speculation or 
an abstraction of law. Nor less, I believe, will the 
historian of the future have to record that, in spite of 
the grand dreams of brotherhood, which claim to be 
new gospels now, yet so far as men are (alas! but 
imperfectly) one body now, they are one body in 
Christ. How, we may ask, can it be otherwise? The 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ gives to the former 
exhortation a practical reality, by revealing the One 
God, as Our Father in Heaven, claiming and caring 
for our love, and by His Mercy, in Atonement and 
Grace, breaking down that terrible barrier of sin, 
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which else would make both the offering and the 
acceptance of that sacrifice impossible. But it does 
more than this. It is in the true sense at once a reli- 
gion of God anda religion of humanity. It shows us 
humanity working together with Godhead for the sal- 
vation of the world ; it shows us the Son of God, as the 
true Son of Man, taking that humanity to Himself, 
and so binding all souls directly to Him, indirectly to 
each other. It sets forth in His perfect example the 
harmony of self-sacrifice to God and to man, and so 
teaches us how to preserve our own true individual 
nature, and yet realize a brotherhood of all the human 
race. As love is the old commandment from the 
beginning, yet new in the Lord Jesus Christ and in 
those who are His, so the unity, which is the ground of 
love, is made known to us, is made possible to us, in 
Him. By the words “in Christ” the dream of unity 
becomes a solid reality, fruitful in results of infinite 
blessing. ; 

Only in that light can I speak of unity here. Else- 
where it may be urged on lower grounds—the argu- 
ment of the enlightened self interest, which teaches by 
experience that, if one member suffer, all members 
must, whether they will or not, suffer with it—the 
argument of the sympathy which we rightly call 
“humanity,” spreading, like circles on the water, 
through the narrow areas of home and country till it 
washes the whole shore of human life—the argument 
of the actual unity of blood and nature, which makes 
the whole world kin, and so creates what we rightly 
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call ties of natural duty, which it is sin and ruin to 
break. But here we can speak only as Christians. 
Here we look on humanity as that which God made 
in His own image, and for which Christ died. 
Here the tie which we recognise is the Communion 
of Saints—the tie of direct unity through Christ with 
God by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. There is 
‘but one love absolutely universal, and yet intensely 
personal. It is the love of God in Christ, in both 
‘senses—the love which He bears to us, the reflex love 
which we bear to Him. In the inspiring power of 
that love it is that we acknowledge the truth that we 
‘are “one body in Christ,” and, by a thousand works 
of practical sympathy and beneficence, show that we 
are “every one members one of another.” 


II. The truth itself has, I believe, the widest applica- 
‘tion in this its Christian sense. For no one can read 
the New Testament without seeing that the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ touches the whole of human 
kind, nay (so St. Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
seems to indicate), has an even larger reference to all 
created being. “God,” we read, “loved the world ;” 
our Lord “gave His life for the world ;” “the Holy 
Spirit” witnesses even “to the world of sin and 
righteousness and judgment.” In His Atonement and 
His grace Christ is set forth as “the Saviour of all 
men,’ though “specially of those that believe.” 
Humanity, even in itself, in spite of all its blindness 
and its sin, is yet to the Christian a sacred thing. In 
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it a Christian is, above all others, bound to acknow- 
ledge that we are one body. 

There is, therefore, a unity which we Christians, as 
_ Christians, should cherish—-even on the basis of this 
our common humanity. Whatever tends to the right 
growth and development of human nature—enriching 
it by the subordination to it of all the wealth of force 
and beauty in the material universe—enlightening it 
by intellectual progress in discovery of the great 
truths of Nature and Man and God—softening it by 
the culture of imagination in the deeper sense and 
higher creation of beauty—exalting it by the moral 
progress which alone deserves the name of civilisation, 
because it alone binds men together as true citizens 
of the commonwealth of mankind in the golden bonds 
of duty and love—subduing it to reverence by devo- 
tion of spirit, soul, and body to the supreme Law 
ruling humanity, and to the service of the supreme 
Righteousness—whatever, I say, thus subserves the 
great purpose of God’s creation and salvation of 
humanity, as we Christians understand it, we are 
bound to support by sympathy and help as a fellow 
working with God. All who labour in this great 
cause—even if unhappily they devote themselves to 
some of its lower elements, as if they were all in all— 
even if they hold not to the supreme faith of God in 
Christ, which alone we can acknowledge as having an 
absolute claim on the allegiance of the soul—we may 
recognise as having at least some bond of unity, in 
virtue of which they “are one body, and everyone 
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members one of another.” Sure I am that we shall 
never rightly understand the sovereignty of our 
Master, and shall never rightly enter into His spirit, 
unless we claim for His service all that improves and 
elevates humanity, and acknowledge the lower forms 
of such service as being—like His own miracles of 
bodily healing and beneficence—types and means of 
the higher spiritual work for Him. 


III. But if there be a bond of common humanity, 
how much holier and closer is the bond of a common 
Christianity! What infinite difference between the 
vague service—unconscious or half-unconscious —of 
an unknown God, and the clear, vivid, personal 
allegiance to a living God, having through all ages 
covenant with man, revealed as actually one with 
man in the Lord Jesus Christ. In comparison with 
that great unhappy gulf of separation, all others 
within Christianity itself sink to insignificance. We 
look with shame and sorrow on the divisions, some- 
times passing from separation to antagonism, which 
break up the body of Christendom, and which, at least 
as much as any other cause, mar the victorious pro- 
gress of our Lord’s kingdom, against the dead weight 
of apathy and ignorance, and the positive hostility of 
sin and unbelief. Not that I desire for one moment 
to gloss over the reality, even to extenuate the im- 
portance, of the principles, which historically have 
been the causes—sometimes real, sometimes osten- 
sible—of these religious divisions. But after all, is it 
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not true that on the great articles of the Christian 
Creed—the belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost—the great body of Christendom is practically 
at one? Is it not true that it is on the application of 
these Divine realities to the individual soul, and the 
great corporate body which we call the Church, that 
we are at issue with one another? and that even 
here we find a unity, of which before we little dreamt, 
in the great crises of struggle against infidelity and 
sin, and in those heart-searching hours which test the 
reality of Christian faith through suffering or persecu- 
tion or death? Surely there ought to be, on the basis 
of a common Christianity, a closer and diviner sense 
of unity ; which, if it cannot yet heal the breaches of 
external unity, still should keep us from “ biting and 
devouring each other,’ and from playing by such 
antagonism into the hands of the world and the flesh 
and the devil ; which still, on great questions of 
Christian morality or of Bible-teaching to the masses 
of our people, should rally together as one man all 
those who rest on the Holy Scripture as the Word of 
Jesus Christ; which still, if we have from time to 
time to utter protest against error, even to rebuke 
those who teach it, should lead us to throw our whole 
hearts into obedience to the apostolic direction, 
“Count him not as an enemy, but esteem him asa 
brother.” So shall we feel, when death brings us face 
to face with eternity ; so surely still more, when our 
eyes open again on the other side of the grave. You 
may—know,—perhaps, the famous story—E:think of 
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John Wesley—how in a dream he felt himself trans- 
ported to the gates of heaven—how he asked there 
for its blessed inmates by the distinctive names of 
division which he had known on earth, and the 
answer was achilling and awful silence—how he then 
cried out, Are there Christians here? and there rose 
up the triumph-song of the multitudes which no man 
could number, who had washed their robes in the 
blood of Jesus Christ, and had His name, and His 
name only, engraven on their foreheads, J 


IV. But still, as things actually are, there is a still 
closer unity which we must recognise and proclaim— 
the unity of our common Churchmanship—expressing 
itself, not only in the open Bible, for which, perhaps 
more than any other Christian body, our Church has 
ensured the full and systematic study of all her 
members ; but also in the common worship handed 
down by living continuity from the centuries of the 
past—in which we have joined to-night, and which 
has been for ages a standard alike of devotion, of 
practice, and of doctrine, of value impossible to over- 
estimate—-and in the ancient Apostolic government 
and ministry, itself coming down to us with the 
prescription of centuries, which, when we reformed, 
we refused to abolish, three hundred years ago. Suffer 
me to remind you that we, more than any other body 
in English Christianity, are charged to witness for 
this truth of truths. For we claim to represent—. 
with a claim which I know may be questioned, but 
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which will vindicate itself historically—that ancient 
Church, in which once all English Christianity was 
united, and from which—I enquire not now by whose 
fault—secessions have diverged to the right hand 
and to the left. That witness we must bear to those 
without—whether men will bear or forbear—as 
against the recognition of a mass of conflicting sects 
as the true ideal of Christianity. That witness we 
must emphasize in action, by welcoming all English- 
men, who will accept our welcome, to the privileges 
and duties of our membership, on the broad and 
simple basis which our Prayer-book lays down. But, 
above all, that witness we must bear to ourselves 
within, by embracing—in the comprehensiveness, 
which has been sometimes made the reproach, but is 
the glory, of our Anglican Church—all the various 
phases of thought and of practice, of devotion and of 
life, which can be honestly subordinated to the simple 
and yet definite creed of our Church. I know not, 
my brethren, how it may be here. But at. home at 
this moment it is in the bitterness of party divisions 
and controversies, on matters which, whatever their 
importance, touch not the basis of Christian life, that 
we trace the great danger of our Church, and the 
great hindrance to her growing influence and efficiency 
of work. Various forms of Church faith there will be. 
To some it will be individual personal Christianity 
which is all in all; to others, the life, the mission, the 
authority of the Church, as a whole, will assume a 
greater importance. To some it will seem the one 
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thing needful to mark the supernatural distinctiveness 
of Gospel truth and grace; to others to bring out the 
harmony between these and the natural light and 
power which God.has given to man. In times of 
revival, such as God has vouchsafed to us in this 
century, these varieties will come out with special 
vividness—perhaps, with inevitable exaggerations and 
errors. But still more earnestly than before, I would 
plead with you to consider how vastly greater than 
all these varieties is the unity of our common faith, 
our common worship, our common sacraments. I 
would ask you to look at the history of this century, 
and see how already the various phases of spiritual 
revival have interpenetrated each other, and have 
become absorbed into the common life of the Church. 
In regard even to those errors which mingle with 
Christian faith in our actual teaching and life, may I 
not urge that it is well to trust to the supreme power 
of truth, as best we can learn and teach it, and to the 
guidance, sought in earnest prayer, of Him who is 
Prince of Peace? 

Brethren, it is in this sense—the most important and 
vital of all—that we English Churchmen should espe- 
cially recognise that we are one body and members one 
of another. But there is one other sense at which 
perhaps the very office that I hold demands that I 
should glance fora moment. It is the unity which the 
General Synod of the Church in Australia has felt— 
and I believe wisely felt—to be at this time so much 
needed between the various dioceses—perhaps hereafter 
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even various provinces—of our Anglican communion 
in the Greater Britain, which is so rapidly becoming 
co-extensive with the world. Here, in this country, 
there can be little doubt that it is of infinite moment 
to keep in a simple and living union the rapid 
developments of our various churches. Here, perhaps, 
we may even think it of some value and importance to 
contend for unity between the various colonies as such, 
as against the rivalry, capable even of becoming jeal- 
ousy orantagonism, whichis the excrescence of freedom 
and energy of progress. In these respects, as well as 
others, God grant us English Churchmen more and 
more to realize the truth that we are the body and 
members one of another! 

It is a great subject, of which I know, my brethren, 
that I have been able to lay before you but a slight, 
imperfect sketch. I commend it earnestly to your 
thoughts. But I commend it still more earnestly to 
your prayers. For surely it is in common prayer, 
especially in prayer of mutual intercession, that we 
find our best and truest unity. When St. Paul had 
exhausted all the wealth of his teaching, he fell back 
at last on “ Finally, brethren, pray for us.” IPfwe seek 
in the New Testament for the deepest conception of 
unity, then, after all study of its direct teaching, we 
come ultimately to the great prayer of divine Interces- 
sion, “ As thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” Therefore, before we 
part to-night, let us pray for each other, and for the 
whole body of the Church of Christ. If there is a 
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grand unity in the burst of one strain from many 
voices, there is unity even more solemn in the multi- 
tudinous silence of secret prayer, which ends every 
service in the Church. In that silence to-night let 
us pray, as for all other blessings, so for this, that we 
may ponder in thought the great truth of one body of 
Christ, and that we may show in action the fruits of 
that thought, and prove by all the various works of 
love that we are every one members one of another. 


SERMON III. 





Bullow-WZ orkers toith Gor. 





FELLOW-WORKERS WITH GOD.* 


2 (COR. Vi. I: 


“ We then, as workers together with Him, beseech you also that 
ye receive not the grace of God in vain.” 


IN these words is expressed the bond of fellowship, 
in which we all, whether as yet known or strangers to 
each other, meet as brethren in the Church of God. 
“Fellow-workers with God ”—not blind instruments, 
not simple recipients, but having freedom to work for 
ourselves and called to co-operate in that work with 
the Almighty Hand which can need nothing of His 
creatures—this grand yet mysterious title belongs to 
man as man, but belongs especially to Christians as 
Christians. In words of well-known paradox St. 
Paul elsewhere exhorts us to “work, because it is 
God who worketh in us, both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.” In Him is the beginning ; in Him 
the end. But in that intermediate subordinate opera- 
tion, which links together the end and the beginning, 
we can act, and we must act, in that strange power of 


* Preached in the Cathedral of Sydney, at the Thanksgiving 
Service, on the day of landing, April 5th, 1884. 
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freedom which He has given us, as “ fellow-workers 
with Him.” 


I. Such power is the birthright of humanity, and 
that birthright, as always, is restored to us in a diviner 
perfection, in the Lord Jesus Christ. The very mystery 
of His Incarnation is the supreme exemplification of 
the working together of humanity with Godhead for 
the salvation of the world. The very principle of His 
perfect life on earth, which, by its reproduction in 
man, has regenerated humanity, was fellow-working 
with the Father, in work and suffering, in the Passion 
and the Resurrection alike. The very call which He 
continually makes to His disciples, sometimes even 
with the tone of sternness—“ He that is not with me 
is against me, and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth ”—is to follow Him in that same working 
out of the all-gracious will of the Father, even if the 
path of self-sacrificing dedication should lead us 
to the foot of the Cross. Man, simply as man, con- 
templating with ever-growing knowledge the infinite 
greatness of the Supreme Power, may be tempted, 
and has been tempted, to doubt whether he himself is 
not a mere instrument, and one of the least of in- 
struments, in the hand of. Omnipotence. But the 
Christian who knows God as “our Father in Heaven,” 
and who in the true Son of God and Man has at once 
the strength and the pattern of an energetic service of 
faith, is without excuse if he ever forgets that he is a 
“ fellow-worker with God.” 
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Yet of all Christian races, may it not be well 
thought that to us Englishman this call comes home 
with an especial emphasis? Whatever else belongs 
to our national character, it has, by consent of 
the whole world, an undying and victorious energy 
of work. Whatever else may be traced in the 
evolution of our national destiny, it certainly has 
created for us a scope of work, in the subjuga- 
gation of material universe, and in the civilization 
and progress of humanity, fairly unexampled in 
the whole history of mankind. Character and op- 
portunity have wrought together under God's Provi- 
dence to make the English race pre-eminently the 
great workers of the world. The call to us is to 
recognise ourselves, not as workers in our own 
strength and for our own will—not even as devoted 
simply to the enthusiastic service of humanity—but 
“workers together with God” in the carrying out 
of the Divine purpose, which He ordained before the 
world began. 

Perhaps I may fairly go one step further, and 
suggest that of all Englishmen those should feel this 
most, who have gone out from our little island to 
colonize the length and breadth of the world. On the 
life of a great colony, even more than on the life of 
the greater mother country, is stamped the imperious 
necessity of work, first for existence, then for 
prosperity ; and to the eyes of those who are thus 
urgently called to work there is disclosed, far more 
than in the slower and more complex progress at 
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home, both a wonderful field of glorious opportunity 
and visible fruit of energetic service. Think what the 
last half-century has seen on these very shores ; and 
it must seem that here in a special degree we as 
Christians have to acknowledge, with thankfulness, 
yet almost with .awe, the call to be, as no other race 
ever has been, “fellow-workers with God.” As we 
traverse now so easily and so simply the whole earth, 
and everywhere hail the old flag of England, every- 
where hear the English tongue, everywhere see old 
civilizations subdued to English rule, and great 
English cities springing up, where a few generations 
ago there was utter desolation, the question grows 
upon the mind with a force almost oppressive, What 
can this extraordinary power given to us mean? 
What is it in which we are called to be “workers 
together with God?” 


II. When that question is asked, Christian faith is 
_ at once ready with the answer. It points to the two 
great purposes of God revealed to us; which are 
described in the familiar words of our General 
Thanksgiving, as “our creation, preservation, and all 
the blessings of this life,” and “the inestimable love 
of God, in the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” These two purposes, as I need hardly 
remind you, are essentially one in the counsels of God. 
The salvation in Jesus Christ was foreordained before 
the world was ; nay, even in the Atonement itself our 
Lord is “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
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world.” But to us they manifest themselves as dis- 
tinct. In the one we recognise the hand of God in 
Nature and Humanity ; in the other we see Him face 
to face in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
both we are called to the service of “ working together 
with Him.” ; 

There is a true service of God in the sphere of this 
visible world and this present life. The cultivation of 
the earth and the drawing forth of its products, that 
we may diffuse them by commerce, and impress on 
them the inventive skill of manufacture—the gradual 
mastery obtained over the forces of Nature through 
deeper knowledge of their laws—the spread of the 
light of knowledge which, as it spreads, becomes more 
conscious of its imperfection, and so more eager for 
future progress—the promotion of the social and 
moral order which we call civilization, whether 
through righteous law or through the higher sources 
of spiritual influence — the multiplication through 
science and art of creations of usefulness and beauty 
—above all, the extension more and more widely of 
all those blessings through every class and every race 
of the great family of mankind—these are phases of a 
true service of God. All those who labour in them 
are consciously or unconsciously working together 
with Him; and if their work be earnest, He will 
accept and bless it. But the Christian knows that in 
furthering it he is serving his Lord and Master ; that 
every step in the true progress of humanity is a work- 
ing out of the dispensation of God to man, and soa 
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preparation for the consummation of all things in the 
second Advent of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But there is a deeper and truer service in conscious 
fellow-working for the kingdom, which is avow- 
edly the kingdom of Salvation, not touching 
merely the transitory and visible present, but 
dealing with that which, being spiritual, is im- 
mortal, and so stretching on to an illimitable future. 
The light of that service is the revelation of God in 
the Lord Jesus Christ; the capacity for that service 
rests on the Atonement of Calvary; the inspiring 
strength of that service is in the grace of the Holy 
Spirit of Pentecost. It is a service of victory over 
sin, alike in its guilt and its power. It is a service of 
triumph over death ; in which, indeed, death is but 
the entrance on a higher phase of devotion and energy. 
To this it was that we were vowed when the cross 
was marked on our brows at Baptism, and all alike— 
clergy and laity, old and young, poor and rich, wise 
and simple—have, under that vow, a call, a work, and 
a blessing. That other service, of which I have already 
spoken, is to this what our Lord’s visible miracles were 
to his spiritual work. The lower isa preparation and 
a means to the higher ; and yet from the higher alone 
can the lower derive its true meaning and its inspiration. 
It was of this higher service that St. Paul spoke in the 
text ; and in this it is that we know ourselves to be in 
the truest sense “ fellow-workers with God,” striving 
for that kingdom for the coming of which we daily 
pray. 
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That twofold service fills not one part of our life, 
but the whole. 

It belongs to the sacred individuality of nature, in 
which we are alone before God. God has given us in 
various degrees a wealth of natural capacity, and He 
calls us under His Providence to work out that capacity 
to perfection. In all its phases life itself is a continual 
education, and the whole world teems with influences of 
such education on every side. God has given us all 
in Christ a richer wealth of privilege and grace, and 
He calls us to work out under the operation of the 
Holy Spirit our_own salvation. The faith, which is 
the one condition of the entrance on that salva- 
tion, is to blossom out in the developments of serious 
thought, of hunger and thirst after righteousness, of 
continual growth of love. 

It belongs to that social nature, by which God has 
bound us through a vast network of spiritual ties to 
one another. He has made us members of a family, 
a nation, arace; and He bids us strive for the happi- 
ness and goodness, which He designs for all, but which 
only through the combined efforts of all does he will 
to work out. He has made us members in the Com- 
munion of Saints of the holy Catholic Church, and He 
calls us to propagate His Gospel, to minister His 
grace, till all the ends of the earth shall be subdued to 
Him. If every Christian were in this a true Christian 
—if every member of the Church felt that in him and 
on him individually lay the glorious duty of fellow- 
working with God—it would need nothing else for the 
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fulfilment of His promise, and a few generations of 
such Christianity would conquer the world. God grant: 
to us, my brethren—here in this sphere of the great 
service to Him, to which He has called us—to be in 
the years that are to come “workers together with 
God,” in our whole life, in what men call secular, 
as well as in distinctly religious activity, both as 
citizens and subjects of a great kingdom, and as 
members of a Church of Christ, which is the king- 
dom of God! 


III. The view of life, which these words suggest to 
us is full of grandeur, and of far-reaching and manifold 
significance. 

There is in it a lesson of humility and sobriety ; 
for it shows us everywhere God as the true worker, 
and so teaches us that our human energy can be 
fruitful in blessing and permanent in effect, only when 
it places itself consciously in His hand, seeks to 
know His will, to hear His call, to rest on His salva- 
tion, to be strong in His strength. This is the lesson 
of all deep philosophy of life, of all religion that 
deserves the name. But, like all these deeper lessons, 
it is brought home to the simplest in a living reality 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

It has a lesson of confident hope ; for it tells us 
that, if we thus throw overselves on God, then our 
work—weak, imperfect, transitory, as it is—in spite 
even of sin and blindness—is a part of the work of 
God ; and though what is ours in it, by the very fact 
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of its imperfection and sinfulness, dies, and deserves 
‘to die, yet what is His can no more die, than the 
laws of Nature be reversed, or the stars fall from 
heaven. How sorely we need that lesson of comfort 
and hope, when to each of us the sanguine elasticity 
of youth passes away, when to the Church at large 
the first exuberance of hopeful energy has been 
exchanged for slow, patient work under many diffi- 
culties and disappointments! Thank God that we 
have that comfort in the belief of fellow-working 
with God! 

There is in it a lesson of unity among ourselves. 
In the common work under one Master there should 
be the sense of brotherhood ; in the remembrance 
that to his own Master each standeth or falleth, there . 
is the lesson of forbearance and charity. Unity 
wherever we can find it, and so far as we can cherish 
it—on the basis of a common humanity, in the nearer 
fellowship of a common Christianity, in the closer tie 
of a common Churchmanship—this should be the 
result of the universal consciousness of a fellow- 
working with God, so absorbing that we can spare no 
time, and find no heart, for the mutual antagonisms 
which are a treason to that work. Such unity, yielding 
at once the fruit of mutual forbearance and reverence, 
and of a combined earnestness, in which all rejoice to 
work, each in his appointed sphere, God grant to us 
more and more! 

And there is a lesson, lastly, of cheerful and hopeful 
patience. After work comes rest: as in the work of 
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this life, so in the eternal rest, all meet in God. The 
evening comes at last ; the long shadows tell of the 
passing of the burden and heat of the day; and the 
one great Master calls his frail fellow-workers to Him 
when He wills. To some the call comes early—as 
to the young life, so full of rich promise of good, 
over which all the English race is mourning now.* 
To others—as to him, my predecessor in this see, 
whose memory is, I doubt not, treasured by many in 
affection and respect to-day—it comes late; when 
life, extending even beyond the threescore years and 
ten, has worked out, as it were, all its capacity of 
labour. But to all it will come in God’s good time ; 
and then the work of our life—poor, maimed, per- 
verted though it may be—will pass from our weary 
hands into the Hand that knows no weariness or 
change. 

‘In the knowledge of the end there is infinite 
peace. Who, but for this knowledge, could be con- 
tent with even the service of God and the work of 
grace, as he sees them here? Who could be happy 
under the continual vicissitude of change and sorrow, 
of bereavement and death? But our eyes rest on 
the end, as pilgrims in the parched wilderness gaze on 
the green haven of the evening’s rest; and in the 
sight of that end, and the knowledge that God has 
ordained it in perfect wisdom, both for us and for 
the work which we relinquish, we have peace and joy. 


* The allusion was to the recent death of the Duke of Albany. 
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“Ten thousand times ten thousand,” the saints of God 
are yet one in work, one in rest; because one with 
Him in whose operation work and rest meet and 
temper each other in perfect harmony. 

To God’s blessing, my brethren, we commend our- 
selves, as in this spirit to be fellow-workers with each 
other, because fellow-workers with God. As years 
roll on, may He teach us more and more of these 
manifold lessons, of humility and of confidence, of 
unity and peace! 





SERMON IV. 





Whe EXeps of Tapell and Weath. 





THE KEYS OF HELL AND DEATH.* 
Rev. i. 18. 


“Tam Hethat. . was dead; and behold Iam alive for ever- 
more; and have the keys of hell and of death.” 


I.. Two lines of thought meet to-day in the minds of 
the preacher and the hearers of the word of Jesus 
Christ. 

All around us there spreads an atmosphere of loyal 
sincerity of mourning—mourning in the sense of the 
loss to the English nation and race of a royal life, full 
of rich promise of the highest usefulness and of the 
noblest influence—mourning of affectionate and 
respectful sympathy with the sorrowing mother, to 
whom, in the loneliness that surrounds a throne, this 
fresh bereavement falls with peculiar shock of loss. 
That mourning we have felt in our own homes; we 
have manifested it in our public life; we cannot lay 
it aside—for it is a sacred thing—when we enter the 
house of God. 

Yet the consecration of this day—the first day of 


* Preached on Palm Sunday, April 6th, 1884, being the day 
of public mourning for the death of His Royal Highness the 
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the week called from time immemorial “the Holy 
Week” of the Passion—is the commemoration of a 
truth so sacred and so stupendous, that it can be 
rightly superseded or rivalled by no other thought. 
If ever there was a time, in which, with St. Paul, we 
“care not to know anything save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified,” it is surely the season which opens 
to-day. In the Second Lesson and the Gospel the 
great story of the Cross is told in all its fulness. In 
the Epistle, and the Collect which turns it into prayer, 
the great Sacrifice is first contemplated in adoring 
wonder, and is then made, so far as is possible for us, 
the type and pattern of our own Christian life. In 
this knowledge of the Cross there is, on the one hand, 
the lesson of a mourning over the sin and death of 
humanity, there brought home to us, which leaves 
room for no other mourning. There is on the other a 
thankful joy in the consciousness of Redemption, 
which no earthly sorrow can touch. 

But, as so often is the case, the two thoughts do not 
hinder each other. The mourning of this moment 
can have its right tone and lesson, only under the 
shadow of the great subject of this holy season. For 
it is emphatically to all—as I am confident it will be 
to those who feel it most deeply and personally—the 
“sorrow not without hope,” which St. Paul declares to 
be the only sorrow over the grave possible to a believer. 
The life which has passed away was a life which, amidst 
all'the difficulties and temptations besetting the path of 
royalty, was a life singularly gentle, noble, and pure ; 
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it was the life of one highly gifted with natural ability, 
and, by the very force of circumstances, thrown back 
on constant study and on serious thought, with a result 
of maturity of idea and clearness of insight, rarely seen 
in early manhood ; it was a life which already gave 
earnest of devotion to the highest interests of the 
people, to the cause of culture and humanity, to the 
advance alike of the intellectual energy of science and 
the moral and spiritual forces which tell upon the soul ; 
it was a life, of which we know, so far as we can know 
of the inner life of any man, that it was given earnestly, 
and in full assurance of faith, to God in Christ. Through 
long delicacy, through much suffering, it seemed 
advancing at last to maturity, able to take an inde- 
pendent place of usefulness, able to contract new ties 
of love. Now itis ina moment cut off. If we could 
believe that such a life really went out into nothing- 
ness,—all its promise frustrate, all its beginnings cut 
short of accomplishment, ail its capacities failing of 
that for which they seemed designed,—then, I think 
the feeling in our minds would be one simply of blank 
astonishment, passing either into a chafing and angry 
discontent, or into a helpless despondency. It would 
lose all the tenderer and sweeter elements of mourning; 
it would read no lesson of exaltation or of instruction ; 
it certainly could have no place as an under-harmony 
in the music of the worship of God. No! if sorrow is 
to have in it these higher elements, we must have the 
confidence which is expressed in the old familiar 
words, “ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 
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Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours, and their works follow with them.” There 
must be confidence that the dead live still; that for 
them there is a certainty of blessedness and a place of 
rest. There must be, even beyond this, the knowledge 
that their work does not die, but follows on with them 
—lives as they live, not only in the book of God’s 
judgment, not only in the effect which it leaves behind 
on earth, but also in the development of their own 
spiritual nature in the world unseen—so that whatever 
is begun rightly and nobly here bears fruit there of 
yet higher progress in the service of God; and that the 
hand of death, which seems to cut off the promise of 
this life, simply opens the door to a new stage of a 
nobler development. 


II. We must have this; and how shall we have it ? 
There is in human nature, as all history shows, an 
ineradicable instinct of immortality ; and that not the 
immortality, of which men now speak, in the life of 
their race, or in the memory of humankind—not the 
immortality of absorption into the Deity, of which 
Eastern religions and some modern thought, borrow- 
ing from them, are full—but an immortality in which, 
under whatever change and exaltation, there is a 
personal identity: so that the being on this side of 
the grave is in essence the same being, which is to live 
through the long growth of immortality. Of this in- 
stinctive and undying hope all human language, all 
human history, all human literature, are full. Far 
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stronger it is itself than the reasons by which man 
seeks to maintain it. And when it is brought out of 
vague generality into special personal application— 
when we realize in any human soul the rich capacity 
of thought and righteousness and love—when we 
come to see an inner self independent of external 
and visible circumstance—when we know that it has 
a secret communion with the Eternal Being from 
whom all life proceeds—then, still more than ever, we 
refuse to believe that through one slight accident, one 
stroke of violence, one germ of the poison of disease, 
all that is spiritual can go out suddenly, and be 
as if it had not been. There is this instinctive con- 
viction of an immortal life deep in the heart of 
humanity. We thank God for the witness which it 
yields, and see in it an earnest and preparation of 
some clearer revelation. 

But it is hard for it to maintain itself—against the 
growing knowledge of the power over humanity of 
the physical forces, under which man seems so closely 
linked to the animal or even the inanimate world— 
against the sense of human blindness, littleness, sin, 
degrading the spiritual nature within, binding it fast 
to the material world, cutting it off from the com- 
munion with God, laughing to scorn (as it seems) the 
claim of a Divine Image impressed upon humanity— 
against the ghastly phenomena of death itself, when 
the bodily frame, fearfully and wonderfully made, 
moulders into corruption, and the spirit passes we 
know not whither, to a region hidden behind that 
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veil, which we would give worlds to pierce even for a 
moment. It is hard indeed ; and I doubt whether 
it ever does so maintain itself in any strength and 
vitality, unless we can give to the dead the title of 
those who have lived, and now die, “in the Lord ”— 
unless (that is) we can grasp firmly the conviction of 
a real inner communion of the soul with God, given us 
by His creative hand, and kept alive in us in spite of 
weakness and blindness and sin. Such a communion 
we feel that death cannot break. Our Lord’s words 
to the Sadducees come home to us with irresistible 
force. A God who is our God, having moral relations 
to us of knowledge and love, is “not the God of the 
dead but of the living.” Therefore it was that the 
conviction of a future life, vague to the highest philo- 
sophies of Paganism, was to the Jew, who knew him- 
self in covenant with God, so far clear, that Martha 
at the grave of Lazarus could declare without hesita- 
tion as a certain fact what Plato could but reason 
about and hope for. Not so much by distinct reve- 
lations in the Old Testament Scriptures—which are 
few and far between—as by the consciousness of 
covenant with God, and of the spiritual life which it 
gave, did that hope grow continually upon him. But 
never did that consciousness come to perfection— never 
were life and immortality brought out of the darkness 
of uncertainty and twilight of hope unto full sunshine of 
unhesitating faith—till that great revelation of God’s 
love which this holy season of the Passion week and 
Eastertide commemorates. The one voice which we 
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need, to strike in with decision, through the conflict of 
hope and fear, of faith and doubt, is that voice which 
St. John heard at Patmos—the voice of one who could 
say, “I was dead, I am alive for evermore ;” and forall 
mankind “I have the keys of Hades and of death.” 
Think of the manifestation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
initself. He shows himself a true Son of Man, in all 
the finiteness and weakness of human nature, though 
with no taint of sin. He leads before the eyes of 
man the perfect life, of which human speculation and 
aspiration had long dreamt, and by the combined 
witness of miraculous power, of supernatural wisdom, 
of divine goodness, he shows us what humanity is ina 
perfect communion with God. He passes through all 
the labour and suffering which beset our nature; He 
enters into the conflict with the evil, which is the 
curse of the world as it is. At last He bows His 
head to death in its most terrible form of pain and 
shame, and even spiritual anguish; and then, after the 
three days of infinite ‘suspense, He shows us His 
humanity, breaking the chains of death, rising to an 
exalted and glorified life on earth, ascending at last to 
the unrevealed glory of God, which we call Heaven. 
What was before hope is now a glorious fact ; what 
doubt declared to be impossible, is done. The whole 
religious destiny of man turns on the faith that the 
Lord is not (as Festus called Him) one “ Jesus, who 
had been alive and was dead,” but—what He declared 
Himself out of the bright cloud of glory—He who 
“was dead, and is alive for evermore.” What infinite 
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difference is there between what may be and what is! 
It was by witness to the great fact, of which they were 
as sure as of their own lives, that the Apostles con- 
quered the world for Christ. It is on that still, or 
rather on Him whom it manifests, that our faith rests 
in all the trials of life, and in the awful presence of 
death. 

But then this visible manifestation of Jesus Christ is 
notall. We are not left simply to infer, by an inference 
which might be doubted, that what He was His servants 
should also be—crucified (to use St. Paul’s phrase) with 
His death, and rising again in His resurrection. No! 
The Passion and Resurrection were great visible facts, 
centres of the world’s history. But what their 
inner meaning is we know from His word, and from 
His word alone. After all the fulness of Apostolic 
teaching, after all the wealth of Christian thought 
lavished upon it, we know still nothing but what he 
has declared in two great sayings—“ The Son of Man 
came . . . to give His life a ransom for many,” 
and “This is my blood shed for you and for many. 
for the remission of sins.” He has told us that the 
burden of evil on the world, suffering and sin and 
death, is in essence one, and that its central power is 
the power of sin. He has told us that to take away 
sin He came into the world, stooping to the two acts 
of the “great humility,” of which the Collect speaks— 
the Incarnation, in which, “ being in the form of God 

He stripped Himself of His glory, and took 
on Him the form of a servant ”—the Passion, in which, 
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after “being found in fashion as a man, He humbled 
himself still further, to the death upon the Cross.” The 
power of sin lies on man as a bondage, which for himself 
he cannot break. Therefore the Lord came as a 
Redeemer “to give His lifea ransom for many ’—for 
all the world—so that the chains may fall off from 
our nature, and the spirit go free. The guilt of sin 
lies on man as a burden intolerable, bringing with it 
the awful certainty of judgment, which man cannot 
for himself do away, though the rite of sacrifice, co- 
extensive almost with humanity, declares his need, and 
longing, for Atonement. Therefore the Lord came to be 
the great sacrifice, to shed His blood once for all “ for 
the remission of sins.” How these things are we know 
not of ourselves. Wecan see their spiritual truth and 
beauty, according with all we know of God and man, 
and satisfying all we hope for. We can verify by 
experience their spiritual power, to give assurance of 
salvation, and regeneration of life. But still the 
acceptance of them is ultimately of faith in His word ; 
who said not only “I was dead and am alive for ever- 
more,” but also, “I have for all the keys of Hades 
and of death—alike of the unseen world of spirits 
departed, and of the grave in which the body 
moulders to dust. Sin is taken away and death with 
sin. The keys are mine. For a time the soul of man 
shall pass into the world unseen—a Paradise of 
rest and expectation, but not yet a heaven. For a 
time the body must rest in the grave, and its material 
particles return to the dust. But when the appointed 
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time is come, then the keys shall do their work. The 
regenerate soul shall come forth from the unseen 
world of spirits; the spiritual body—the same and 
yet not the same—shall replace the natural body. As 
I am now, so shall my servants be; and the expecta- 
tion of time shall be swallowed up as nothing in the 
enjoyment of eternity.” 


III. My brethren, this is, in its barest outline, the 
lesson of this holy season. I earnestly invite you night 
by night, in this church, to come and engrave it upon 
your souls by meditation and prayer, till it rises to the 
supreme solemnity of Good Friday and to the cele- 
bration at the Holy Table of the Easter Communion. 
Let not this holy week pass by uncared for ; still less 
let the solemn day of our Lord’s Passion for us be to us 
a mere holiday. It is tome a delight to begin my 
ministry here in the preaching of “ Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified.” I pray you to keep the holy season 
here with us. 

But I come back once more, in conclusion, to its 
bearing on the mourning of to-day. In the radiance 
which falls from the Cross, sorrow is lit up with hope, 
perplexity lost in faith. Like the bereaved mother in 
the most touching of Old Testament narratives, even 
in the hour of deepest loss, we can say, “It is well.” 
We may learn a lesson from her to whom this grief 
comes nearest home. In the simple utterances of 
private life, which the Queen herself has lately given 
to her people, we see how, in the extremest desolation 
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of the sorrows which have darkened her life, and most 
of all the great loss which has left her lonely, even in 
the midst of the respect and love which hedge round 
her royalty, there is always with her the firm belief 
that they who have passed away are living—in some 
sense with us still—not lost but gone before ; and with 
this the sure and certain hope of a full reunion in the 
bosom of the Lord. For one, whom we know, so far as 
we can know anything of the secret of another’s life, to 
have lived and died in the faith of Christ, who can 
greatly sorrow? To depart, if it is to be with Christ, 
must be, in St. Paul’s emphatic language, “ far better” 
—safe after a life of so much nobleness and beauty, 
from the trouble of a troublous time, from the temp- 
tations and the taint of the world. For ourselves, 
while we deeply feel the loss, we believe that whatever 
work he was to do on earth is already done; that the 
effects, even of the labour of but a few hours, may be, 
as we know well, far reaching in their unseen power ; 
and that through the rest of death some higher work 
follows on still, to be done for God. In the well- 
known words of our great living poet on the great 
hero of the last generation— 


% We doubt not that for one so true 
There must be nobler work to do, 
And victor he must ever be.” 


O brethren, it is in these great trials of life that we 
learn “what sunshine hours have taught in vain,” of 
the infinite difference between faith and doubt or 
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unbelief, of the infinite preciousness of the doctrine 
of the Cross. God grant us to learn the lesson 
—to take it with us to hallow and solemnize our 
active life, so long as God calls us to labour in it for 
Him—to treasure it up for the hour that cannot be 
distant, even for the youngest, when we also shall 
have to stand face to face with death and the mystery 
which lies beyond! Then, instead of the blank dark- 
ness—the darkness which may be felt—of the soul 
without God and Christ, may we feel the loving Hand 
leading us through the shadow of death, and hear the 
voice which in life we have learned to know, “I am 
He that was dead, behold I am alive for evermore. 
Fear not ; for thee, as for all my people, I have the 
keys of hell and of death!” 


SERMON V. 





Wehbe Wetbree Wictures of the Jassion. 





THE THREE PICTURES OF THE PASSION.* 
ZECHARIAH xii, IO, 


“ They shall look on Him whom they pierced, and shall mourn 
Jor Him.” 


In the week on which we enter to-day—the Holy 
Week of the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ—the 
Services of the Church seem directed to one object 
only. They desire that among all Christians that 
should be done, which St. Paul declares that he 
sought to do among the Galatians—‘“to set forth,” or 
(in his own vivid language), “to depict publicly” Jesus 
Christ as crucified among us. Day after day, from 
the words of Prophet, Apostle, Evangelist, the story 
is told, till every detail stands out visibly before us. 
Here, in this Cathedral, we desire, on successive 
nights, to lift up before you the Saviour in the 
successive phases of His Passion. May He fulfil 
His promise, and, thus lifted up, draw us all unto 
Him! 

But to-night, before we enter on that more detailed 


* Preached in Sydney Cathedral on the evening of Monday 
before Easter, April 7th, 1884. 
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meditation, let me try, my brethren, in introduction, 
to set before you the outline of the great picture as a 
whole, or rather (as I propose to show you) of the 
various distinct pictures of it, which in the Gospels 
have been recorded for us under the inspiration of 
God. 

It is, indeed, a great help to our full conception of 
the reality in all its meaning, that we are not re- 
stricted to any one picture of it, however vivid and 
perfect. You know that, if we would thoroughly enter 
into the fulness of some great object of natural 
beauty—such as a grand mountain range—it is well to 
see it, and well (if we can) to paint it, from different 
points of distance. There is, first, the view from afar 
off, in which we can, perhaps, best understand it as a 
whole, in the sweep of its majestic outline, in its 
broad masses of colour, in its relation both to the plain 
stretched out beneath it, and to the other heights 
which rise around. There is, next, the view from the 
mid-distance, in: which the various details begin to 
show themselves—the forests clothing the lower 
heights, the deep clefts furrowing its sides with 
beauty of shadow, the glaciers gliding from its crown 
of eternal snow, and pouring out the streams which 
will hereafter become great rivers. There*is, lastly, 
the view close at hand, when we stand below the 
mountain itself, and when we see it so towering 
above us as to overawe us with a sense of grandeur, 
magnificence, even awfulness, in which all concep- 
tion of details is absolutely swept away. In the 
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first view we study; in the next we admire ; before 
the third we wonder and are silent. 

Now we have just three such views of the Passion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ given us in the Gospels. 

There is, first, the picture given us, in words 
almost identical, by St. Matthew and St. Mark, as it 
might have been seen— probably as it was seen— 
by one who stood among the crowd at a distance, 
and so beheld, in simple majestic outline, the great 
suffering, rather than the yet greater Sufferer. 

There is, next, the picture drawn by St. Luke, evi- 
dently from the witness of some one who stood nearer 
the Cross, and who not only saw the outline of the 
Passion, but was able to trace out the manifestation 
of the mind and soul of the Suffering Son of Man, with 
a pathetic beauty which touches and melts the heart. 

There is, lastly, the picture of the beloved Apostle, 
who, as he stood nearest to our Lord in the Judg- 
ment-hall, and at the foot of the Cross, so also in 
spirit was nearer to Him still, able therefore to paint 
to us not only the suffering Humanity, but the Divine 
Nature, of the Saviour, and the mysterious significance 
of the Passion. 

Let me, briefly, as best I may, set before you the 
main characteristics of these three pictures—all, of 
course, having much in common—each having some- 
thing peculiar to itself. 


I. First, stand with St. Matthew and St. Mark in 


the early morning, following the night of the farewell 
6 
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and the agony, the betrayal and the rejection by His 
own people, among the crowd gathered at a distance 
before the palace of the Roman Governor, into which 
none might enter—not the multitude, because they 
would not be admitted within its precincts—not the - 
high priests and elders, lest they should be defiled 
by contact with the heathen at a sacred festival, 
though, it would seem, there was no defilement in pro- 
curing the shedding of the innocent blood. What 
can we see and hear of the judgment? Nothing, but 
that “He stands before the governor;” who, as St. John 
tells us, had conferred long with Him within, but now 
brought Him out to the people. We hear but the one 
formal question and answer—“ Art thou the King of 
the Jews?” “I am!” Wecan catch vaguely the sounds 
of many accusations uttered—we know not what,— 
but from the accused not one word, “so that Pilate 
marvelled ” (though he should not have marvelled) 
“greatly.” Then suddenly all these accusations cease, 
and the governor, standing up, turns to the people 
to ask them in loud voice the question, “ Whom shall I 
release to you—Barabbas, or Jesus called the Christ? ” 
He has spoken; and forthwith the priests (we see) 
move hastily through the crowd near us, and stir up 
that terrible shout “ Barabbas,” and that wild cry for 
blood, “ Crucify him,” from a thousand mad voices : 
refusing to listen to the remonstrance of even a man 
like Pilate, “Why, what evil hath He done?” 

It is enough. We see Pilate wash his hands before 
the multitude in the vain dream—the vanity of which 
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Shakspere has set before us in that great scene which 
makes our blood run cold—that he can wash off the 
guilt which stains his soul with innocent blood. We 
hear again the awful cry from the crowd around us, 
“His blood be on us and on our children.” 

Then begins the Passion itself. The crowd presses 
near enough to the court-yard of the palace to see the 
cruel scourging, to hear the brutal shouts of mockery 
of the silent Sufferer, to mark the scarlet robe and 
the Crown of Thorns. 

So He comes forth; and then we follow Him, but 
afar off, along that way still called “The Way of Sor- 
row,” till Golgotha is reached, outside the wall. Still 
we hear no words ; we see no details. Only the vinegar 
and gall offered and refused ; only the parting of the 
garments of the Sufferer, and (we know not why) the 
casting of lots upon His vesture. Then the soldiers, 
keeping off the crowd, sit down and watch Him 
there, with the two robbers hanging on the right hand 
and the left. They alone are near. But the people 
are suffered to “pass by;” and (as they pass) there 
rise the cries of mockery from Jews, from chief priests 
and scribes, from soldiers, even from his fellow 
sufferers—a mockery which unconsciously comes near 
to the deep mysterious truth. It is because “He 
saves others,” that “Himself He cannot save.” He 
hears, but answers not. In the silence of majestic 
patience He bears all. 

But now there gathers over our heads a gloom of 
darkness. The cries of hatred and mockery (it would 
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seem) die into silence—a silence almost too oppressive 
to bear. Suddenly, as we listen, one cry rends the 
darkness from those hitherto silent lips—“ My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?”—words 
wrung from Him by the one unbearable agony in the 
loss, for the moment, of the sunshine of God’s Face— 
yet words (we cannot but remember) of a Psalm 
(Ps. xxii.) which ends with the glad sound of trust 
and thankfulness to Him who “hath not despised the 
low estate of the afflicted,” and “hath not,” except 
fora moment, “hid His face from him.” 

It is all but over. Half in mockery, half in pity, we 
see a soldier start up and offer Him that drink, which, 
to the fevered lips of the crucified, is welcome death. 
One loud cry again—we know not what—bursts on 
the ear, and He gives up the ghost. 

Well may that moment be known far and wide. 
For we feel that the earth quakes, and the rocks are 
rent ; we hear the cry from the Temple that the 
sacred veil is rent in twain. No wonder that even 
the centurion, who has watched close at hand the 
suffering of one whom he thought but a mere Galilean 
peasant, cries out aloud, “ Truly this was the Son of 
God.” 

Such is the first picture of the bare simple outline, 
as we read it in St. Matthew and St. Mark. As I 
have set it before you, do you not see with what 
terrible impressiveness it brings out to us the simple 
awfulness of the Passion itself? In all its strangeness 
—the humiliation of Majesty and the suffering of 
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Innocence. In all its fearful reality—seen at one 
glance from afar off, heard in the sudden outburst of 
the one bitter cry. In allits mystery of significance— 
for at what death before did ever the earth quake, and 
by what hand in the darkness far away, where no foot 
except the priest’s could tread, is the veil of tne 
Temple rent in twain? We stand in wonder and 
awe, gradually turning into adoration and love. In 
the words of that fine old hymn— 
“ When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 


My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Were the whole world of Nature mine, 
It were an Offering all too small ; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, myself, my all.” 


II. But we have still something more to learn. We 
have, next, to draw nearer, and to know, if it may be, 
what was the mind of the great Sufferer Himself. 

The Evangelist St. Luke shall lead us to that 
nearer circle. How this was we know not, for he 
was (he says) no eye-witness ; but, as it would seem, 
from the evidence of some servant of Herod, or some 
Roman soldier (perhaps, the awe-struck centurion him-: 
self), he draws the picture as it was seen by one who 
stood closer far. 

First, he bids us enter within the palace of the 
governor—after the first question and answer, “ Art 
Thou the King of the Jews?” “1 am !”-and note 
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that strange and characteristic attempt of Pilate to 
throw on Herod, as the king of Galilee, the guilt 
of slaying, or the danger of releasing, that innocent 
Galilean. Close at hand were the quarters of Herod, 
that vain and curious, impulsive and fickle man. 
While the unknowing crowd still wait and clamour 
without, Jesus, with His guards and His accusers, 
enters there. There, again, He is questioned in idle 
curiosity ; there, as in the wilderness, tempted to show 
some miracle, as the price of deliverance. But He is 
silent before the mockery of the disappointed king 
and his creatures. Yet they at least shrink from 
inflicting torture; they shrink from shedding His 
blood, and send Him again to Pilate. So He comes 
back to the rejection, the condemnation, the scourging, 
on which we have already gazed. 

Then, once again we go with Him along the Way 
of Sorrows. But this time we are close at His side, 
and begin to hear the words, which tell us of the 
Passion within the soul. 

There, just at the moment when, lest He should sink 
under the cross, Simon the Cyrenian is pressed into 
the odious service, we hear how He turns to the faith- 
ful women who are weeping for Him, and cries, 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, weep 
for yourselves and your children.” His prophetic eye 
ranged on to the time, some forty years away, which 
those children, whom he had so loved, were to see : 
when, in the horror of fury and agony over the doomed 
city, they should cry to the mountains, Fall on us, 
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and to the hills, Cover us. The tree of Israel was 
yet green in the hour of its continuing probation ; 
“ what should be done when it was dry?”—its inner life 
withered and blasted by the lightning of God’s wrath. 
As in all His life, so in death, He thought not of 
Himself. His one woe was that which had burst out 
in the tears over Jerusalem, “ Why will ye die?” “ Ve 
will not come to Me that ye might have life.” 

Then, next, at Calvary itself, we still stand near at 
hand, as He is stripped by rude hands and nailed to the 
Cross. Then comes the first rush of agony of body 
and mind—when the Cross, raised roughly up, racks 
the pierced hands and feet with pain—when it exposes 
the sufferer, naked under the fierce eastern sun, and 
under the scorching gaze of hatred, to the cry of exe- 
cration and the taunt of scorn from those whom He 
had loved so well. But now we hear what they could 
not hear—the prayer of unspeakable and inconceiv- 
able love, which has reproduced itself in so many 
Christian sufferers, from the first martyr onwards, 
“Father, forgive them ”—the heathen torturers, even 
the Jewish traitors—“for they know not what they 
do.” 

We heard before the word of self-forgetful sympathy ; 
we hear now the greater utterance of superhuman 
forgiveness. We shall hear one utterance more of a 
yet diviner love. 

For, as we approach near the three crosses at 
Calvary, we note again—what from afar could not be 
heard—how, just before the solemn pause under the 
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darkness, there comes from one of His fellow-sufferers 
that matchless utterance of a faith, which could see in 
the condemned and helpless malefactor the Lord of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and could unite in one 
perfect harmony indignation against sin and cruelty, 
humble confession of unworthiness, and earnest prayer 
to the never-failing mercy. May we not venture to 
believe that in it he was privileged to offer to the 
Saviour the first solace of His sufferings, the foretaste 
of His redeeming joy, just before He entered the central 
darkness of the Passion? But, at least, we hang on the 
answer, which has comforted so many a penitent soul 
trembling on the edge of the shadow of death— 
“Verily I say unto thee, this day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.” In these three utterances of the 
Saviour—of deep sympathy, of perfect forgiveness, and 
of life-giving mercy—we trace the completion of that 
which had been the work of His life. 

Now life is over; now comes the end. It is notable 
that St. Luke’s record, while it tells us of the loud 
and bitter cry, tells us not its words—quoted from the 
old Hebrew psalm—which would be unintelligible to a 
Roman bystander. But it does tell us that which, as I 
have already suggested to you, the close of the Psalm 
implies—the saying which showed how the agony 
of that cry passed in a moment into perfect rest. It 
teaches us to catch the last faint sigh of the dying 
Saviour, as earth closed and heaven opened upon Him 
and those words, echoing once more the words of the 
Psalmist—“ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
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spirit ;” which, again, so many in His strength have 
taken up, with the addition, needed by us, unneeded by 
Him—“for thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, thou 
God of truth.” 

My brethren, as you follow again the main features 
of this second picture, you cannot but note the infinite 
pathetic beauty, deepening and yet softening the 
awfulness of the first. Whence comes this? It comes 
from the glimpses given us into the soul of the true 
Son of Man, in those utterances, of which all, save 
one, speak to the sympathy of our own humanity, and 
guide us in our bearing of any cross, which it may 
please Him to lay upon us. What can we do but love 
Him, and weep with Him? What can we do but pray 
that, if it may be, we may follow, and that we may, 
even in extremest injury and anguish, love one another 
as He has loved us? 


III. But there is something yet needed beyond 
the feeling of awe and wonder, beyond even the 
intense yearning of sympathy. We need to know 
the meaning of the mysterious Passion; we need to 
know the Divine Majesty of the patient Sufferer. 
How can we so naturally be taught these as by the 
pen of the Beloved Disciple, in the Gospel which 
stands out distinct from the rest in revealing the 
deeper things of God? 

St. John, we know, stood at the foot of the Cross 
itself, It would seem that he must have stood near 
our Lord—how we know not, unless the key is in the 
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remark, “that disciple was known to the High Priest” 
—in the palaces both of the High Priest and 
the Roman Governor. In the whole of the record 
which he has given—a record which, like his 
whole Gospel, seems expressly supplemental of the 
records already known—the one forcible impression is 
not so much of the horror of the Passion—not so 
much (except, perhaps, in one point) of the tender 
humanity of the Sufferer—but of a mysterious mean- 
ing pervading the whole scene, and of a Divine Majesty 
underlying its deepest humiliation. 

Led by his hand, we pass first into the inner 
chamber of the Governor’s Palace, where he held in 
private that converse with his prisoner, which alone 
gives the key to the anxiety of Pilate—known from 
history to be a cruel and contemptuous ruler, singu- 
larly careless of Galilean blood—to save Him from the 
Cross. There we hear Our Lord’s claim of a Kingdom 
not of this world, built on the imperishable rock of 
Truth, and drawing to Him all who can hear the voice 
of Truth. There we hear Him calmly put aside the 
proud majesty of imperial Rome—‘“ Thou couldst 
have had no power at all against Me, except it were 
given thee from above.” Could He not have prayed 
to His Father, and more than twelve legions of angels 
should have encircled Him, like Elisha at Dothan, 
against the impotent legions of Rome? 

As we listen to the words of ineffable calmness 
and dignity—as we behold Him in the Crown of 
Thorns and the Purple Robe, and hear Pilate, with a 
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deep meaning that he knew not, cry, “ Behold, the 
Man!” the true head and pattern of humanity— 
“Behold your King!” to whom all knees should 
bow in heaven and earth—the scene of suffering 
and humiliation seems to vanish from our 
eyes. We prepare already, under the guidance of 
Prophecy, to hail the day when the Kingdom of the 
Truth should prevail over all the earth, when the 
ensigns of Rome’s pride should bow before it, and 
take on them the sign of the Cross. 

Nor is it otherwise under the Cross itself. There 
are, indeed (as always in St. John’s narrative), 
some little points of vivid detail, which are a key 
to what is told elsewhere—notably here the seam- 
lessness of our Lord’s inner tunic, which induced the 
soldiers to cast lots for it. But still the same impression 
predominates. At every point he sees mysterious 
meaning. 

He tells of the remonstrance of the Chief Priests 
against the title on the Cross—intended, no doubt, as 
an insult, not merely to the Sufferer but to them ; 
and the answer of Pilate, fraught with an uncon- 
scious depth of meaning, which has passed into a 
proverb—“ What I have written, I have written.” 
Yes! it was written for ever, in earth and in heaven. 
In the words of the old Latin hymn: 


“Then was the mystery foreshown, 
Which saints of old rejoiced to sing, 
How of the Cross He made a Throne, 
On which He reigned a glorious King.” 
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Nay, even in that next episode of tenderness to 
His sorrowing mother, whom He would spare further 
sight of His suffering, and for whom He would pro- 
vide a son in the desolate hereafter—there still seems 
to reign a calm but supreme dignity, putting away 
the dearest things of the past life of humanity, 
preparing to enter on the glory of the future, desiring 
now above all things to be alone with His Father. 
We can almost fancy a certain calm of reverence and 
adoration, passing with the words even into the 
mother’s heart, pierced though it was now. with 
the sword foretold so many years before. 

But above all in the last supreme moment. We 
hear no word now of the loud and bitter cry; no 
word even of the tender words of mercy—nothing but 
the expression of mysterious knowledge that all things 
were fulfilled, and that now He might lay down His 
life. The words “I thirst” were a call, not unheard, 
for that drink, which is known as the messenger of 
death in the intense agonizing fever of crucifixion. 
Not till then were they uttered. For they were the 
acceptance of the long-foreseen end, which, unlike 
any other child of man, He Himself had to make. 
They were followed by the loud cry (of which St. 
Matthew tells, but of which St. John alone gives the 
words), “It is finished,” full of unutterable meaning. 
All was accomplished indeed. The reign of sin and 
death was over; the great struggle of Atonement 
was ended; the Conqueror, worn and weary, but 
triumphant, was entering into His rest. 
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“‘ He bowed His head to mortal pain, 
Then took for aye His power to reign.” 


So St. John bids us watch with our dying Lord ; 
but beyond this, he alone bids us linger longer under 
the Cross—till we have seen one thing more, the 
breaking the legs of the two thieves, the piercing our 
Lord’s side, and the coming forth of blood and water 
till wehave read in it the fulfilment of the prophecies: 
“ A bone of Him shall not be broken;” “ They shall 
look on Him whom they pierced, and mourn with 
Him.” But the emphasis laid on the coming forth of 
the blood and water carries our thoughts further still, 
especially with the remarkable comment made on 
them in St. John’s own First Epistle. Physically it 
seems, by all but universal agreement, to mark the 
death of the Lord as literally the death of a “ broken 
heart.” Spiritually, how can we help passing on in 
thought, under the guidance of His Apostle, to the 
cleansing water of Baptism and to the blood of His 
Atonement, pleaded in His second great Sacrament, 
which shows forth the Lord’s death till He come ? In 
marking the reality of the Death itself, St. John 
declares its mysterious meaning ; he bids us bow 
down in adoration before the Saviour, and pray— 


“© wash me in that precious blood, 
And take my sins away.” 


So, lastly, I ask you to estimate this third picture 
of the Passion. Less, perhaps, than the picture of St. 
Luke, does it tell on the heart, and bid the tears rush 
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to the eye; but, beyond all others, how wonderfully 
does it breathe a tone of solemnity, a sense of mystery 
and reverence, and bids us not only wonder, not only 
weep, but fall on our knees and adore him! 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 
Let the water and the blood, 
From thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Save from wrath and make me pure.” 


It is in this threefold attitude of study, of sympathy, 
of adoration, that I earnestly invite you, my brethren, 
to come here in this week, night after night to con- 
template the Passion, and to sum up all on that Good 
Friday, which should be, of all days, the most solemn 
day of mingled sorrow and thankfulness—to turn which 
into a mere holiday is like feasting and dancing over 
a beloved grave. Now, and all our life through, may 
we know the dread necessity; the awful reality, the 
gracious mystery, of His Passion! Now, and always, 
drawing near in penitence and faith, in love and 
adoration, may we “know the love of Christ, which 


passeth knowledge,” and so “ be filled with all the 
fulness of God!” 


‘ 








THE PASSION FORETOLD.* 


MATT. xxvi. 2. 


“ After two days ts the feast of the Passover ; and the Son of 
Man is betrayed to be crucified.” 


FRoM the thought of the Passion of our Lord and 
Saviour as a whole, set before us in the three dif- 
ferent pictures of the Gospel record, for our wonder, 
our sympathy, and our adoration, we pass to-night to 
dwell more in detail on the first act of the great Drama. 
We speak of the Passion in anticipation—the Passion 
as foreknown and foretold. 


I. The Passion foretold—it is in a very true sense 
the Passion begun. You know, perhaps, what it is to 
have some great trial of sorrow or shame “hanging 
over you,” coming to your minds again and again, 
filling up and colouring every line of thought, haunt- 
ing you in the silence of the night, flashing upon you 
as fresh at the first waking in the morning. Perhaps 
you may know what it is, when you foresee it, and you 


* Preached in Sydney Cathedral, on the evening of Tuesday 
before Easter, April 8th, 1884. 
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alone, to foretell it to others in vain ; to find that those 
who love you best, just because they love you, will not 
believe it; and yet to see the signs of its approach, 
clear to you, though dim or unintelligible to others, 
and to wait, much as you listen for the crash of 
thunder, till at last the blow falls. In that foresight 
there is a foretaste of sorrow, so bitter, and so deep 
and subtle, that men have often rushed to meet their 
fate, incapable of bearing the suspense longer. Yes! 
surely it is true that the Passion foreseen and foretold 
is, in a very real and terrible sense, the Passion 
begun. 

You have heard to-night, my brethren, in our 
special lesson, first, the plain prediction—* After two 
days is the Feast of the Passover, and the Son of 
Man is betrayed to be crucified.” You have heard, 
next, the acceptance by our Lord of the offering of 
the precious ointment at Bethany, in itself a simple 
homage of love, but to His foreknowledge a prepara- 
tion for His burial. You have heard, again, of that 
sad insight into the human heart, which enabled Him 
to pierce into the soul of the traitor, and foresee all 
the treachery, the ingratitude, the cruelty of the 
Betrayal. You have heard, lastly, of the institution 
of that great rite of the Lord’s Supper, which, being 
indeed much more, was to them a prefiguring, as to 
us a commemoration, of His coming death. 

All these are foretellings or foreshadowings of the 
Passion. Through all there seems to run a calm, deep, 
solemn sadness, which marked the eve of the great 
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Agony, but which was itself the first taste of the cup of 
Suffering. To Him that foretaste had a bitterness to 
us inconceivable. For us, who have not the burden 
of certain foreknowledge, there is always some light- 
ening of the sadness of anticipation in the continual 
recurrence even of delusive hopes. To Him there 
was none. Even so the Scripture is fulfilled, “ Behold 
and see, if there be any sorrow like unto His sorrow.” 

But we should ill measure the degree of this fore- 

sight and prediction of the Passion, if we limited it 
only to these special utterances. They were but the 
completion of a long series of predictions, running 
through His whole earthly life. 

From the beginning it has been marked how the 
symbolic gift of myrrh, by the wise men at the cradle 
of Bethlehem, foreshadowed death on the very thres- 
hold of life. The imagination of Christian painters 
(as perhaps some here will remember) has ventured 
again to picture chance anticipations of the shadow of 
the Cross, now in the sports of His childhood, now in 
the work of the carpenter’s house at Nazareth. All 
this, indeed, is but reverent fancy; yet in that fancy 
there is a true insight. We cannot doubt that from 
the very beginning, in different degrees of clearness, 
there was present to His soul the foreknowledge of 
the appointed end. Even when He revealed it not 
to others—even that it was needful mercifully to hide 
from them, what as yet they could not bear—still on 
the silence of His own heart the spectral vision of 
the future arose. Amidst all the joyful sounds of 
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thankfulness and adoration which greeted His early 
Ministry, there was the anticipation of the future 
shouts of execration and hatred. At the end of 
each; vista of thought—out of the glow of innocent 
happiness, and the higher joy of love—there stood out 
the deep black shadow of the Cross. 

But there was one’ special epoch of His ministry— 
the eve and the morrow of the Transfiguration, from 
which onwards He began to pour on the unwilling 
earsof the disciples the prediction of His coming death. 
In the great question at Czesarea Philippi—* Whom do 
ye say that I am ?” and in the answer, “ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God ”»—He summed up 
the results of the ministry of His life. From that 
time, we are told emphatically, He began to prepare 
the disciples, and to prepare His own human nature, 
for the greater ministry of His death. It is signifi- 
cant of the beginning in His own soul then of the 
struggle which ended only at Gethsemane, that, when 
Peter in a loving presumption, cried out, “God forbid, 
Lord! This shall not be to Thee,” He rebuked him 
sternly as “Satan,” with the words which dismiss a 
real temptation, and a real tempter. It is significant 
that just at that time, in the light of the Trans- 
figuration—dawning (be it remembered) upon His 
hour of wrestling alone before God in prayer—Moses 
and Elias, who appeared, bore some message—we 
know not what—from the realms of rest and glory, on 
His “decease, which he should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem.” Like the angel at Gethsemane, they 
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ministered to their Master and ours. From that 
time again and again the prediction was on His lips ; 
and yet the loving incredulity of the disciples cut 
Him off even from sympathy, and threw Him back 
on Himself. The end of the long inner preparation 
we see in that significant event at the last Passover, 
which St. John alone records, when the coming of a 
few Greeks to Him, showed Him that His hour was 
come, and when in mingled agony and faith, He 
cried out, “ Now is my soul troubled, and what shall 
I say? Father, save me from this hour. Yet for this 
cause came I tothis hour. Father, glorify Thy name.” 


II. So the foresight and prediction of His death ran 
like a dark thread of sorrow through the whole texture 
of His life. Yet even these were (be it remembered) 
but the completion of predictions stretching far beyond 
through all the ages of the past. 

In respect of distinct predictions, it is remarkable 
that here, as so often, the beginning, more nearly than 
the intermediate period, foreshadows the end. You 
must remember, on the morrow of the Fall, the 
promise (which old writers called the First Gospel) 
dark, perhaps, to those who received it, but light to 
us, that “the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head”—crush, that is, the power of evil, 
which leaves its trail over all the beauty of the world 
—yet, that His heel should be bruised and wounded 
with the rankling poison of the serpent’s sting. Con- 
quest, but conquest through suffering, is the essence 
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of that primeval promise of comfort. But after that 
time for many a century, the foreshadowing of 
suffering and death seemed to be in abeyance. The 
promise of the Messiah to come—whether as the seed 
of Abraham or the Prophet like unto Moses, or the 
Son of David—was always of glory, of majesty, of 
triumph, with no undertone of sadness. Not till the 
later ages of prophecy did the old thought of conquest 
by suffering come back. But, when the time for it did 
come, it was worked out with singular and pathetic 
distinctness. Who (so we should think) could mis- 
take the picture of the suffering King in the Psalm, 
which our Lord Himself took up on the cross, so 
marvellously foreshadowing all the circumstances of 
His Passion—the bared limbs, the pierced hands and 
feet, the parted garments, the very taunts and the 
bitter cry of Calvary? Who could fail to be impressed 
by that mysterious utterance of, Zechariah, at which we 
glanced last night, “Awake, O sword, against the 
Shepherd and against the man that is my fellow, 
saith the Lord of Hosts. Smite the Shepherd and 
the sheep shall be scattered. I will pour on the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem the spirit of grace and suppli- 
cation. They shall look on Him whom they pierced, 
and shall mourn for Him, as one mourneth for his 
only son?” Who, above all, could read amiss that 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, of the Righteous Servant 
of the Lord, “despised and rejected of man—a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief’—bearing the 
sin of many, healing us by His stripes, triumphing 
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‘in the end by the sacrifice and travail of His soul? 
Who (we should say) could misunderstand all this? 
Yet, indeed, they did misunderstand. Like the dis- 
ciples under our Lord’s own teaching, so were the 
Jews before He came. They could not, they would 
not, believe that their glorious Christ was to be a 
Sufferer. They formed strange theories, of which the 
Gospel History shows traces, even of two Messiahs— 
a Prophet of the house of Joseph to suffer, and a 
King of the house of Judah to reign. Therefore, 
when He, whom they had hailed with the Hosannas 
of faith, as “coming in the name of the Lord,” after 
a delay which they could not understand, was suddenly 
shown them by their rulers in helpless, ignominious 
captivity, they rejected Him at once. They flew 
forthwith to the conclusion that he was no true Christ; 
and in the bitterness of a disappointment, turning to 
hatred, they cried out “Away with Him! Crucify 
Him !” 


III. But yet, over and above all these direct predic- 
tions, and over and above the long experience of ages, 
which told how the servants of the Lord could not do 
His work, except at the price of suffering, hatred, 
martyrdom—there was one still greater witness, 
although a veiled witness, of the precious death to 
come. 

There was the strange yet universal rite of sacrifice 
—found, under all variations and perversions, as a 
fundamental and mysterious element of almost all 
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the great religions of the world. Not only (be it 
observed) a mere eucharistic sacrifice—that is, the 
thankful offering to our Father of what He allows us 
to call our own, the tribute to our King which is the 
natural sign of homage. Not even the sacrifice of self- 
dedication, on which Prophets and Psalmists delight 
to dwell, and in which the victim simply represents 
the sacrificer, as offering himself soul and body to 
God, both in life and death. In these there is little 
strangeness of idea, and no mystery whatever in the 
true sense of the word. But the sacrifice of Atone- 
ment, showing that sin can be taken away only by 
blood, and death conquered only by death—strange, 
mysterious, all but incredible—yet universal in the 
religions of the world, and accepted, purified, sanc- 
tioned in the divine Law of Israel. The Passover 
Sacrifice in particular was the inauguration of the 
free existence of Israel. Thank-offering, Burnt 
offering, Sin-offering, all in one, it certainly should 
have borne witness to the people, not only of the 
historic deliverance by blood from the destroyer in 
the past, but of the inauguration by a better sacrifice 
of the kingdom of the Messiah, which was their 
“golden age of the future.” Such, as we know, 
He made it ; when at the Last Passover, which He 
so earnestly desired to eat with His disciples, He 
took the bread and blessed, and brake it, He gave 
the cup of blessing to all, and said “This is My 
body, broken for you ; this is My blood of the new 
covenant, shed for the remission of sins.” As in 
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the plain predictions of His earthly life He com- 
pleted the prophetic message of ages past, so in this 
institution—while, indeed, He did much more—He 
put the last finishing stroke to the long foreshadow- 
ing of His death in the rite of sacrifice. In both He 
foretold—in both (I repeat) He began—His Passion. 


IV. Clearly in all these foreshadowings of the Pas- 
sion, there is a deep and thoughtful interest. But my 
brethren, there is more than this. From them there 
flow three lessons of deep instruction to ourselves. 

A lesson of thankfulness. How infinitely it exalts 
our thankful conception of what our Lord had to bear 
for us, if we consider that what we commonly call the 
Passion—from the Agony to the death upon the Cross 
—was indeed only the final completion of His actual 
suffering for us. In some sense the shadow of the 
Crosswas thrown over His whole life—partly in the fact 
that the same antagonism of sin, and the same infatua- 
tion of sinners, which culminated in the infliction of 
the Cross, were present to him from the very begin- 
ning of His ministry, stirring necessarily in His perfect 
sinless humanity a horror and grief which we cannot 
even conceive—partly, because the Cross itself was 
foreseen as the inevitable termination of that long 
struggle, and so borne in anticipation long before it 
was borne in reality. There was a Passion of life as 
well as a Passion of death. If the last was sharp 
and agonizing, was not the long endurance of the 
other almost as hard to bear? It is through both 
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that (as we pray in the Litany) He will deliver us. 
Surely we do well to contemplate in thankful adora- 
tion the love which stirred Him to bear both, that He 
might thus deliver. 

A lesson, I add, of awe. How greatly, again, does 
it deepen our sense of the greatness of the Atonement, 
when we see in it the great consummation for which 
all ages were preparing, and to which, in different 
degrees, all ages looked. It was an old comparison to 
speak of the Cross, “the accursed tree,” as being now 
that Tree of Life, from which the Fall drove all man- 
kind away. And that comparison, fanciful as it may 
seem, conveys the thought which this long prediction 
suggests—that from the day of the first promise in Eden, 
to the day of the Crucifixion itself, the Cross was not 
only ordained in the eternal love of God, but was 
accepted for all men inits atoning grace. You will re- 
member, perhaps, that Holy Scripture goes far beyond 
this, when it speaks of our Lord as slain, of His sacri- 
fice as ordained, “ before the foundation of the world.” 
But even this—less indeed in itself, but easier to grasp 
in our understanding—tells the truth sufficiently to 
stir our wonder and awe. It bids us see in that awful 
scene at Calvary the very centre of all God’s dispensa- 
tion of salvation to man, and, as it shows us how all 
looked on to it in the past, enables us to understand 
how all shall look back to it, even to the end of time. 

A lesson, finally, of right submission to the Cross for 
ourselves. This long foreshadowing of the Cross, 
especially in the typical sufferings of the victims on 
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the altar, and of the servants of God in the world, 
seems to teach us that—human nature being what it 
is—suffering is in different degrees its law for a time, 
made under God’s Providence to work out (as St. Paul 
teaches) an eternal weight of glory. It is its law. 
Therefore if God lays it upon us, and if in any sense 
we have to bear some faint reproduction of His Cross, 
surely we ought not to be surprised and perplexed, 
“as though some strange thing had happened to us.” 
Surely, knowing the love of our Father and the sym- 
pathy of our Saviour, we may come, even though it be 
through tears, to thank Him, as for what He gives, so 
for what He takes away. Yet it is its law only for a time. 
Suffering is not our true nature; suffering is not good 
in itself; suffering in all its forms, direct and indirect, is 
the fruit of sin, whether the sin of the world, or the sin 
of our own hearts. Therefore we may innocently pray 

to be spared it, and thank God if He is pleased to spare. 
“us. We must not fall into the superstition of regarding 
it, as if it were sure to bless and to purify ; and so, 
instead of accepting our cross, when God sends it, 
rashly make crosses for ourselves. Here, as ever, His 
prayer is our guide. “Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me. Nevertheless, not my will, but 
Thine be done.” 

Such, brethren, are some of the lessons which we 
may draw from this contemplation of the Passion fore- 
told. They are lessons, perhaps, rather of serious 
thought, than of the deeper emotion, which, as we 
go on in our meditations, the nearer sight of the 
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Passion must impress upon the heart. Yet we must 
think, as well as feel. There is a love of God (so says 
Holy Scripture) “with all the mind,” as well as “all 
the heart.” Therefore, God grant us now to learn 
them now ; and, as the remembrance of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper reminds us, God grant us on the 
Easter Morning, to gather with these lessons of thank- 
fulness, awe, submission in our hearts, to that Holy 
Communion, by which He bade us show forth His 
death in all these depths of its meaning till He comes 
again! Sad it is always to the preacher, to contrast 
the crowds, who listen to his weak words, with the 
comparatively few, who gather at the Holy Table to 
meet their Lord. 

Brethren, these things ought not so to be. Well is 
it that we gather here to these solemn Services ; well if 
(as perhaps may be) we take home the thoughts which 
they awaken to the prayers of our bedsides to-night. 
But, beyond all else, it is our earnest desire and 
prayer, that any impression, which by God’s grace 
may be made now, may bear fruit in swelling the 
number of those who shall throng the Holy Table ; 
when the Easter Communion calls you, as from old 
days it has called all Christians, not only (as He 
bade) to show forth His death till He come again, 
but so to eat His flesh and drink His blood, that 
you may dwell in Him, and He in you! 


SERMON VII. 





Mbe Wassion Clndergone im Spirit. 





THE PASSION UNDERGONE IN SPIRIT.* 


MATT. xxvi. 39. 


“O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me. 
Nevertheless, not my will, but Thine, be done.” 


FROM the Passion foretold—foretold in the utterances 
of Our Lord on the eve of its accomplishment— 
foretold again and again through the whole course of 
His earthly life—foretold to Israel in the predictions, 
stretching through the ages of the past—foreshadowed 
everywhere in the mysterious rite of atoning sacrifice 
—we pass to-night to dwell on the Passion undergone 
in spirit, accepted (that is) as present, by the will of the 
great Sufferer. “The hour is at hand!” In different 
degrees almost every human life knows the dread 
sound of these words, vibrating through the soul like 
the tone of a solemn death-bell. 


I. I appealed last night, my brethren, to your own 
experience of the dull, heavy pain of a foreboding of 
sorrow, haunting the mind night and day, weighing 
on the spirit as a weary burden. But wholly different 


* Preached at Sydney Cathedral on the evening of Wednes- 
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is the shock, which drives the blood back to the 
heart, thrills (so to speak) through every nerve of 
feeling, and strains to the utmost the whole collected 
energy of our nature—in the knowledge that the 
thing long looked forward to is come at last, and that . 
the Supreme power bids us accept and bear it. The 
sentence of agony and death has sometimes fulfilled 
itself. The heart has broken by the shock ; and men 
have fallen dead, untouched by the hand which 
should have executed the doom. But, when that 
shock has passed, then begins the agony of struggle, 
whenever the sentence of suffering and death needs 
the consent of the will. It is an agony indeed. We 
read of a martyr of the English Reformation, before 
whose eyes at the stake was held up the pardon which 
awaited his recantation; and who cried out in an 
agony which he found fiercer than the fire itself, 
“Tf ye love my soul, away with it!” And the secret 
of such agony, as also the essence of sacrifice, lies in 
the submission of the will—in the subjection of that 
mysterious power, which in man, weak and finite as 
he is, can be (so God wills it) overcome by no force 
except its own. “ Sacrifice and burnt offering thou 
wouldest not. Then said I, Lo! I come to do Thy 
will, O God. I am content to do it.” 

It is this Agony of Self-sacrifice, which forms the 
second stage of our Lord’s Passion. Reverence might 
seem to bid us turn our eyes from it. But God’s 
Word emphatically sets it before us for our contem- 
plation. It leads us through the moonlit night to the 
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olive shades of Gethsemane, where only the chosen 
three might go with their Master. Nay, it leads us 
even further, to the solitude apart from them, to which 
He retired, and bids us hear words then denied to all 
human ears. It bids us, therefore, emphatically to 
gaze in reverence and love on the Agony and Bloody 
Sweat, by which we pray that He, the “Good Lord,” 
will “deliver us.” 

It was, I repeat, the submission of His human will 
to the Passion, for which the hour was come. This, 
again, was itself the completion of a submission—glad, 
yet often not without pain—which must have per- 
vaded His earthly life, so far asin a fallen world it 
came into contact with sorrow and conflict against 
sin. Here, once more, we note that, while in essence 
the type and pattern of our own conflict, His conflict 
was in many points unique and unapproachable by us. 
With us mostly there is much which is inevitable, and 
in which, therefore, God’s hand takes off the burden 
from our will. There is much more, in which, if our 
will once consents for a moment, all else is, so to 
speak forced, and moves on in its appointed way, 
whether we further will or not. There is much, again, 
which, when our will consents to it, is mercifully 
hidden from us in its full reality, and only breaks 
on us by degrees, as we are able to bear it. All this, 
though it wears some aspect of sternness, is the 
ordinance of God’s mercy, helping us to dare what 
else might be too terrible, and to bear what else 
might be too hard for flesh and blood. 
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__— But with Him all this was otherwise. The consent 
of His will was absolutely necessary. So He said 
Himself of His life, “I have power to lay it down, as 
I have power to take it again.” That consent, again, 
was needed at every point. At any moment His own 
words might have been realized, “Cannot I pray 
to my Father, and He shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels?” That consent, 
again, had to be given under a perfect foreknowledge 
of all that it implied—every pang of suffering, every 
cruelty of triumphant evil. In these points, as in all 
others, His was the one perfect sacrifice, laying a 
will, itself absolutely free, at the feet of His Father. 
Doubtless we may follow Him—we must follow Him 

pe but itis (so to speak) afar off. Still, as in our 
imperfect degree we are to follow, let us look more 
closely at the working out of the three stages of that 
sacrifice — first, Agony, “Let this cup pass from 
me ;” next, Submission, “ Not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt ;” lastly, Joy, for which, says Holy Scripture, “He 
endured the cross and despised the shame,” “ Rise, let 
us be going ; Lo! he that betrayeth me is at hand.” 


I]. First, the Agony in the shrinking of the human 
will from the Passion in itself. For(as we saw last night) 
suffering, in all its forms, is absolutely unnatural. It 
is not properly God’s will for us. He rejoiced over 
all that He had made, “ because it was very good ;” 
and especially He bade all things work together for 
human good—that is, for that free growth of our nature 
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into His likeness, which is the one true and perfect 
happiness. There was no pain in Paradise. There 
shall be none in Heaven. The very description of 
Heaven is of a place where “tears shall be wiped 
from all faces ”—where “sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away ”—where “the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” Hence, just in proportion 
as a human nature is pure, sensitive, and loving, it 
must shrink—and (if I may so express it) it ought 
to shrink—from all that the Cross implies. A 
hard, stoical impassiveness may be better than soft 
cowardice. But in itself it is not the noblest and 
truest humanity. Such humanity shrinks from the 
Cross, yet overcomes the shrinking. 

But let us clearly understand what it was in the 
Cross, from which the pure humanity of the Lord did 
(so to speak) well to shrink. Not chiefly the bodily 
pain—the weary faintness of captivity, the cruel 
scourge, and the Crown of Thorns—the peculiar 
malignity which united, in the punishment of cruci- 
fixion, sharp pain with the lingering suffering of slow- 
coming death. Not surely this in chief. On this, 
perhaps by necessity, the representations of the Passion 
to the eye, and to the ear, are apt too prominently to 
dwell. But many ordinary men and women have 
borne all this witha smile. It may happily be doubted 
whether, in God’s merciful constitution of our nature, 
physical suffering can go beyond a certain point. 

Far more, perhaps, that which presses so hard upon 
what Scripture calls “the soul”—the seat of affection 
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and emotion—always most sensitive in the purest and 
sweetest natures. Exposure in shame and ignominy to 
those, who (as the Psalmist bitterly says) “stand staring 
and looking on,” is that against which men, who smile 
at pain, have often prayed, even with tears. The 
wound inflicted on a loving nature by treachery and 
desertion, by scorn and hatred, from those whom we 
love, is proverbially “ sharper than the serpent’s tooth,” 
and stirs emotion that “works like madness in the 
brain.” How bitter the sound in the dying ear of the 
shout of taunt and execration, and the curse upon the 
accursed death! Yet bitterer still, beyond all bitter- 
ness, the sense of the fruitlessness of our labour and 
suffering for those we love, which sees them going 
down to the abyss of sin and death, yet cannot stay 
them, because they will not be stayed. Yes! all this, the 
agony of the soul, is far keener and subtler than any 
bodily agony to any refined and loving nature. 
Seldom was it felt in all its bitterness, for even Roman 
cruelty mostly reserved the cross for hardened. and 
brutalized souls. 

But this is not even yet the deepest suffering of the 
Passion ; for that concerns not the body nor the soul, 
but the higher spirit of man. To bear the weight of sin, 
and by it to feel cut off from the communion with God, 
which isthe Life Eternal--this is the one thingabsolutely 
unbearable. We sinners know it, if ever we have felt 
what men call remorse for our own sin, or for its 
consequences, which we would give worlds to undo— 
if ever we know what it is to struggle with all our 
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might against the bondage of conscious sinfulness, and 
to struggle in vain. The sense that sin has gained 
an absolute mastery over us, and that in the darkness 
of its bondage God’s face of love is hidden from us 
for ever, and the unwilling terrors of His wrath let loose 
upon our unsheltered heads—which of us would not 
count light in comparison the very keenest agony of 
body and soul? You remember how St. Paul cries 
out under it, “O wretched man that I am! Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” But 
this sense of our own sin is but a faint shadow of the 
burden on our Lord’s spirit of bearing, in the mysteri- 
ous power of Atonement, the sins of the whole world 
—“made” (as St. Paul boldly expresses it) “sin for 
us,” entering even into the ‘spiritual darkness which 
cries out, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken | 
me?” From this it concerns the very purity and sin- 
lessness of our nature to shrink. It were almost a sin 
to bear it in an impassive calm. 

It was the Agony to our Lord to submit to all this 
—to bend His will to accept that which a word or 
thought might have swept away, of bodily pain, of 
the soul’s anguish, and of the darkness of His spirit. 
In that agony, wringing forth “the sweat as it were 
great drops of blood,” He, the one true Sacrifice, 
solemnly placed Himself before the Altar of Atone- 
ment, and bared (so to speak) His breast for the 
appointed blow. | 

Out of that Agony—borne through the power of ei 
intense prayer of supplication—came forth submission 
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to the will of the Father. Not the mere acceptance 
of an inevitable fate, against which it is vain, and 
therefore foolish, to strive—such as a mere Fatalist 
or Cynic might show. But the submission, first, of a 
perfect faith—sure that whatever our Father ordains 
must be well—sure that He will not suffer one tear or 
pang that is not needed for Salvation—sure that 
whatever He lays on us, He will give us comfort and 
strength to bear. “ Not my will, but Thine be done— 
Thine the all-wise—Thine the all-merciful—Thine 
the almighty will.” But, even beyond this, the sub- 
mission of love. There is an actual delight in sacri- 
fice of self for those we love, which, in the world as it 
is, makes men count inevitable suffering as joy, and, 
out of that suffering for others, actually begets a 
fresh access of love to them, which is itself an exal- 
| tation and acomfort. Surely I am not speaking of 
what is strange to you, in respect either of love to 
man or love to God. But to Him, whose “meat and 
drink it was to do His Father’s will,” and so “abide 
in His love,” the submission of love must have been 
deeper than even the submission of faith. Faith can 
but accept in humility ; but love accepts in joy. 

Yes! joy in this submission ; and yet Holy Scrip- 
ture teaches us that there was still another source of joy 
out of agony, breathing almost a tone of alacrity in the 
words, “ Rise, let us be going. The hour is at hand.” 

That joy was the joy of Redemption—a joy (be it 
said reverently) added even to the inherent bliss of 
Heaven from all eternity. Did He not Himself say that 
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there was not, indeed, greater love, but “ greater joy, 
over one sinner that repenteth,’—one wandering 
sheep, brought home—“ than over ninety and nine just 
persons who need no repentance,” and who have been 
safe in the fold of God. The joy of saving others 
—greater than the joy of serving others—we, perhaps, 
know some shadow of it ; when we see one prodigal 
son brought back to his father’s arms, one drunkard 
or sensualist reclaimed to soberness and true humanity, 
one sinner or unbeliever converted to the love of God, 
and fall on our knees to thank God, even with tears, 
if He has enabled us to bear any part in that salva- 
tion, as fellow-workers with Him. But what is this to 
the foresight in His divine soul of the ten thousand 
times ten thousand redeemed by His blood, brought 
back to the all-embracing love of the Father, and 
filling with songs of bliss and thanksgiving the courts 
of Heaven? Can we wonder that, beyond even sub- 
mission, there was, when the agony passed by, a 
willing alacrity to meet the coming death half-way— 
not merely a willingness to endure the cross, but 
actually a despising of all its shame? 


Ill. Brethren, we have gazed thus on the second 
scene of the Passion as God’s Word bids us, and why ? 

Partly, as through all this Holy Week, that we may 
know what this Suffering of the Lord was, and may 
ponder it with wonder, with sympathy, with awe; 
partly that we may follow Him, so far as He bids us 
follow. 
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The lesson of the Agony itself is surely of deep 
comfort to our frailty. It tells us that in the shrink- 
ing of the will from suffering, even for God’s service, 
and in the struggle which it costs us to give up our 
own designs and hopes, there may not be even weak- 
ness, and there certainly is no sin. He is our Judge, 
who Himself has felt the Agony. He will remember 
of what we are made ; He will bless and forgive ; He 
will help, and will not condemn. 

But the lessons of the Submission and Joy, which 
succeed to that Agony, are to us lessons partly of 
warning, partly of comfort. Of warning against the 
false humility (which is but cowardice in disguise) 
crying out, “It is too hard for me;” “God cannot 
expect me to bear it.” It can be borne, be it what it 
may, with Christ, and in Christ, who strengtheneth 
us. Not at the first effort and the first breathing of 
prayer, but by wrestling, as He did, on our knees, and 
(it may be) passing, as He passed, through agony. Of 
comfort to all who follow Him, in the promise, not only 
of submission but of joy—not only of salvation for 
ourselves, but in different degrees (since no man lives 
or dies to himself), of helping the salvation of others. 
Who that has once grasped that promise will be afraid of 
the struggle? Who that knows the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in His word and in His grace, will doubt the certainty 
of the promise, which He died in order to win, and 
which he rose and ascended into Heaven to make 
sure and certain for ever? 


SERMON VIII. 
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THE PASSION INFLICTED BY MAN.* 


MATT. xxvii. 25. 


“ Then answered all the people and said: His blood be upon 
us and our children.” 


WE dwelt last night on the noblest and most pathetic 
aspect of the Passion—the Passion undergone in the 
spirit of the Divine Sufferer—accepted in that struggle 
of the Agony, which passed through submission in- 
to redeeming joy. We shall dwell to-morrow on its 
most mysterious and yet its most gracious aspect— 
the Passion as accepted in the eternal counsels of 
God. To-night we have to glance (so far as we 
can bear to glance) at that aspect, in which it can 
stir nothing but indignation and shame. We have 
to contemplate the Passion as inflicted on the Sinless 
by the concentrated malignity of the sin of man— 
to hear the utterance of that concentrated power 
of evil in the awful cry, “ His blood be upon us, and 
upon our children.” We read of an old Frank warrior 
converted to the Gospel, who cried out, when he heard 
the story of the Passion, in fierce and simple indig- 


* Preached at Sydney Cathedral on the evening of Thursday 
before Easter, April roth, 1884. 
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nation, “O that I and my warriors had been there! 
Then this wickedness should never have been.” He 
would have struck in with the sword of St. Peter; 
and, looking at the Passion simply as the great 
manifestation of the horrible malignity of evil, who 
can blame him? We know better, because we 
understand our Lord’s question, “ How then shall the 
Scriptures be fulfilled, that so it must be? But even 
we, when we read the Gospel record, and, as we read, 
see that cruel suffering all but visibly reproduced 
before us, do we not sometimes feel that swelling of 
heart, with which we sit spectators of some terrible 
tragedy—longing to stay the triumph of cruelty— 
almost looking for the Heaven itself to open, that the 
lightning of vengeance may come down? 

Now the Passion, so looked at, is all the more 
terrible, because we must see in it only the crowning 
superhuman manifestation of a great law of evil 
in human life. It is on this terrible idea of it—and 
(as by necessity we must limit our thoughts) on this 
alone—that I desire to dwell to-night. 


I. Look at this, first, in the very fact of the connec- 
tion between suffering and sin. You know too well how 
suffering broods like a cloud over the world, which 
should be so fair ; how even the knowledge of man, 
and far more the searching knowledge of God, 
hears day by day the “groaning and travailing” of 
humanity—the groan which bursts into tears and 
wailing—the travailing which can but look up to God 
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in tearless silence. But whence comes that suffering ? 
We must’ answer, “Mainly from sin.” I deny not 
that there is some which flows from the physical con- 
ditions of this fallen world, which in Holy Scripture 
are regarded as being themselves the consequences of 
the blight of sin. But, even visibly to our imperfect 
knowledge, is it not clear that nine-tenths of all | 
suffering—physical, mental, spiritual—comes from sin 
itself ; it may be, indeed, the sin of the sufferer, but it 
may be, perhaps at least as often, the sin of mankind ? 
Yes! from the sin of men—sometimes, as in the 
Passion of Our Lord, from the deliberate, malignant 
act of selfishness, and envy, and cruelty—sometimes 
from the inevitable, yet unforeseen or disregarded 
effects of sin, as in the fearful havoc wrought by 
drunkenness and impurity—sometimes even from 
the harsh remedies for evil doing, which men right- 
eously inflict and unrighteously exaggerate. Per- 
haps in any great suffering these various agencies 
of evil may be seen, in different degrees, mingled 
together. But, however that may be, who can 
doubt that, if even the grosser forms of sin—such as 
drunkenness and sensuality, falsehood and cruelty— 
could be rooted out, the whole face of the world 
would be changed in a generation ; the dark cloud 
of suffering would be lightened, if not scattered to the 
winds ; and the earth be felt to be in truth “the House 
of God,” and not only the “ gate,” but the earnest Sof 
Heaven?” 

Therefore, as we contemplate the Passion of the Lord 
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in this aspect to-night, we must see in Him not only 
the Sufferer, but the chief of many sufferers, and in 
His Passion, simply the awful manifestation, in one 
great crowning act of the power of darkness, of that 
struggle of evil against good, and therefore against 
God, which by His mysterious permission must go on, 
till time shall be no more. 


II. Look, again, brethren, at the typical character of 
the Passion as inflicted by man, in respect of this— 
that we see in the actors in this great tragedy, types 
of those various classes of men, through whom evil 
prevails in the world at large. There is, first of all, the 
class of those who are the central force of evil, the 
tools and angels of Satan—the class small, com- 
paratively speaking, but deadly, of those, who like 
the chief priests and Scribes and Pharisees, are 
resolutely and deliberately malignant—stirred by 
envy and hatred and cruelty, actually delighting to 
torture and to crush the good, and to taunt with 
fiendish laughter the supreme hour of suffering. 
There is, next, that great mass represented by the 
people—changing from the Hosanna of to-day to the 
“Crucify Him” of to-morrow—simply because their 
life is ruled by undisciplined passion, on which, as on 
an instrument, the skilful hand of wickedness knows 
how to play. How true the sad words of one of our 
own generation, “ Evil is wrought for want of thought, 
as well as want of heart!” A great English moralist 
(Bishop Butler), in words often quoted, used to specu- 
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late on the awful likeness to individual insanity, 
which may be traced in the madness of the people. 
Where is there anything more terrible, than the sight 
of an angry excited crowd, swaying and roaring 
under that madness, deaf to all remonstrance of truth 
or right as the waves of the sea itself? Then, next, 
there is the class represented to us by the Roman 
soldiers—simply ignorant and careless instruments 
of evil—with no malignity or passion, only with that 
touch of brutality and horrible levity, which comes 
from the very contagion of the evil touched. Last, and 
in some sense saddest of all, the class, of which surely 
there must have been some, the precursors of Saul of 
Tarsus, under the Cross of Our Lord ; who work out 
evil, thinking that they do God service, and who, 
under that fatal delusion, if they are not most cruel, 
are most unrelenting of all, trampling out the spark 
of light and life, under the belief that it is kindled by 
the fire of hell. All these are marshalled, as then, so 
now, in the great host of Evil. Of all in different 
degrees—perhaps, even of the first in some degree—it 
is true that “they know not what they do.” And 
though such ignorance cannot justify—for it is clearly 
a wilful or culpable ignorance, sinning against light— 
yet it gives occasion to the Divine prayer, which Our 
Lord has taught to all sufferers, from His first martyr 
downwards ; it gives hope of the forgiveness prayed 
for, if only repentance may be granted in the infinite 
mercy of God. 
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III. Yet this is not all. Not only in its existence and 
in its agents must we regard the Passion of the Lord 
as the great type of the suffering of goodness in this 
fallen world. But in it we see clearly—what else- 
where, evil and good being inextricably interwoven 
together, it is difficult or impossible to see—that the 
ultimate enmity of evil is against good as good, and 
against good alone. No doubt in the suffering inflicted 
by sinful men there is much which comes from pure 
selfishness—not really hating the sufferer, but simply 
trampling on him because he stands in our way ; and 
that too, perhaps, not without a passing touch of 
respect or pity. No doubt, again, much comes from 
pure ignorance, through want of consideration and 
sympathy—so wrapped up in our own thoughts and 
feelings that we have no time to understand the 
wounds we inflict, by ingratitude and estrange- 
ment, by thoughtless misunderstanding and reckless 
slander. No doubt, once more, much comes from 
pure error, arraying against one another those who 
should be fighting side by side; though seldom, 
perhaps, as we see in the case of our own unhappy 
Christian divisions, without some taint of self- 
assertion and jealousy. But all these lesser opposi- 
tions ultimately vanish in the last great and deadly 
antagonism, in which the unveiled enmity of Satan 
glares out against the light of God. It is truth and 
righteousness, which, as they rebuke, so embitter to 
rage the false and the dishonest, stirring them to 
slander truth and persecute honesty, not only at the 
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call of hatred, but for the sake of self-preservation. 
Have you not seen how the very existence of purity is 
so great an offence to the unclean, that by ridicule, by 
persecution, or by deliberate pollution, they delight to 
destroy it, even in a child’s mind? Nay, even love 
and charity—though it is hard to raise the hand 
against them—yet become hateful as a hypocrisy, 
and contemptible as a weakness, to the spirit of hard 
selfishness and fierce hatred, between man and man, 
or between class and class. Perhaps, above all, 
against the faith in God—claiming in Him to havea 
safe anchorage in the storms of trouble, and in Him a 
life which this world can neither give nor take away 
—we see how soon infidelity passes from affected 
pity as of a pious delusion, first, to contempt for its 
superstition, and then to a malignity of hatred and 
slander. 

We can trace this in some degree in our own life ; 
but faintly, because evil is never wholly evil, nor good 
purely good. In the Passion of our Lord, the very 
concentration in Him of a perfect truth, an absolute 
righteousness, an unsullied purity, an unwearied and 
universal love, a faith rooting His whole life in God, 
brought out the absolute malignity of evil. Else 
might we wonder how His patient submission could 
have failed to disarm His persecutors—how the 
innocence, which made even Pilate plead for Him, 
should have only stirred fiercer cries of wrath—how 
no memory of His works of mercy and words of love, 
should have wakened in men’s hearts some lingering 
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pity and reverence—nay, how the very sight of Him, 
in that union of righteous dignity and patient suffer- 
ing, which called forth the cry “Behold the Man,” 
should have failed to kindle a swift revulsion of feeling, 
and bring His worst enemies to His feet. But no! 
Wherever pure goodness is persecuted, there comes 
on the souls of the persecutors a horrible infatuation 
of evil. They who can gnash their teeth at the face, 
which “isas the face of an angel,” take by the very 
act the image of the Fiend. 


IV. Yet once more, brethren, in the Passion of our 
Lord we see gathered (so to speak) in one, all the 
various forms of the suffering inflicted by evil upon 
good. 

First, that suffering which comes to us from our 
friends—proverbially so hard to bear, so hard to for- 
give. The ignorance and misunderstanding of His 
words and His life, even in the disciples, wrapping 
Him in the chill depression of loneliness. The treason 
of that unhappy Apostle, once blessed and privileged, 
now such that it were better had he not been born. 
The timid desertion of the disciples at the very first 
stress of need, and the threefold denial of the chief 
of the Apostles, which turned on him the sad look of 
our Lord in the very hour of His trial. 

Next, the fiercer outrage of slander and hatred and 
contemptuous rejection, from those who, indeed, call 
not themselves our friends, but who are our flesh and 
blood, whom we love and for whom we live. Think 
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of the horror of the charge of blasphemy to one 
whose whole life hung upon the faith in God! Think 
of the bitterness of accusation and rejection and 
clamour for blood, from His own brethren, before the 
wondering or scoffing world! Think of the outrage 
of an obvious, an almost avowed, unrighteousness of 
judgment, delivering Him to death, simply to please 
the people, or to shield self against danger, and yet 
vainly fancying it possible to wash off the stain of 
innocent blood! 

Then, at last, the fierce, cruel infliction of shame 
and pain, suffering and death, by the hands of those 
who openly and brutally disregard all compassion, all 
sympathy, all reverence, delighting in mere levity or 
malignity to outrage humanity and to deface the 
image of God. In these, perhaps, most of all we 
cannot but recognise the mere tools of the Satanic 
power of evil ; and so feel ourselves face to face with 
it, not only in all its horror, but all its mystery, which 
shakes, if it be possible, even our belief in God’s rule 
over the world. 

All these things we see gathered in a horrible 
completeness in that supreme act of wickedness, which 
consummated the Passion of the Lord, and all these 
concentrated on that Divine nature, to which they 
were enhanced by an infinite horror of evil as evil, 
and an infinite sorrow for those who would thus 
plunge themselves in its abyss of foulness and 
destruction. 
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V. Thus in all these things—in the connection of 
suffering with sin, in the various forms of evil agency, 
in the hatred of evil against good, in the terrible 
completeness of its scope—we see in the Passion of 
our Lord, the very type and crown of all the havoc, 
which in this world evil is permitted to work till the 
end come. 

. As we gaze on it, I pray you to remember our 
Lord’s words “ He that is not with Me, is against Me.” 
There can be no neutral position in this great conflict. 
Either we must follow our Lord in loving service, and 
(if He should so will it) in willingness to suffer with 
Him, for Him and for our brethren, entering at once 
into His sorrow and His joy ; or we shall be inevitably 
drawn into the ranks of those who are against Him, 
against Him now, and against Him at the awful Day. 
We read that they who, being His, wilfully sin against 
light and grace, “crucify the Son of God afresh, and 
put Him to an open shame.” We read also, “ What- 
soever ye do to my brethren, ye do it unto Me;” and 
therefore we see that this awful guilt must rest on all, 
who, by coldness or by ridicule, by slander or per- 
secution, by evil teaching or evil example, destroy 
or injure even the least of the little ones for whom 
Christ died. 

As we listen to the story of the Passion our soul 
burns with indignation, like David’s at the parable of 
Nathan. God forbid that to us, as to him, there 
should come the terrible condemnation, “ Thou art the 
man!” No! brethren, let this never be. God give us 
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grace boldly to take our side! Best of all, if God’s 
mercy permit, that the cross be lightened, in prepara- 
tion for the time when it shall pass quite away. But, 
if the cross is to come, may He make us of the number, 
not of those who inflict, but of those who bear it! So, 
like our Lord Himself, we shall conquer in the great 
battle of good and evil. So (if I may so express it) 
“ His Blood shall be upon us, and upon our children,” 
not for guilt and condemnation, but for that salvation 
in which we shall “wash the robes” of our humanity, 
and “make them white in the Blood of the Lamb.” 





SERMON IX. 





Mabe Fassion lccepted by Gon. 





THE PASSION ACCEPTED BY GOD.* 
JOHN xix. 30. 


“ Yesus said, ‘Itis finished ;’ and He bowed His head, and gave 
up the ghost.” 


On this day—the climax of the solemnity of the 
Holy week—which we call by the name, peculiar (so 
far as I know) to English Christianity, of the “Good 
Friday” of God’s freest and most wondrous mercy— 
we naturally strive to enter into the very inmost 
shrine of the sacred truth of the Cross. Therefore, 
to-night let us complete the series of our medita- 
tions on the Passion itself, by dwelling on its most 
mysterious, yet most gracious aspect—so mysterious 
that we can but speak of it with bated breath—so 
gracious that in it the deep sympathy and indignant 
shame, which have been stirred up by other views 
of the Passion, pass into pure adoration and thank- 
fulness. 

In all acts of our human life there are three 
great existences to be recognised—the soul within, 


* Preached in Sydney Cathedral on the evening of Good 
Friday, April 11th, 1884. 
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man without, and God above. On two of these we 
have dwelt already. We have spoken of the Passion 
in the soul of the Divine Sufferer, in its three suc- 
cessive phases of Agony, Submission, and Joy. We 
have thought of it as inflicted by the concentrated 
powers of evil in man; and so in itself, and in its 
agents, in its fiendish antagonism to goodness, and in 
its terrible completeness of scope, the very type and 
crown of all the suffering of good at the hands of evil, 
which is, for a time, permitted in this world by the 
mysterious Providence of God. 

Now we have to speak of it in its supreme relation 
to God. Even in those lower views of it, He it is, 
whose sovereign will alone can give effect to the 
sacrifice offered in the soul, and alone can over-rule 
the struggle of evil in the world to transcendent 
good. But now, in more direct view, it is God’s 
acceptance of the great sacrifice—for which, though 
they knew it not, He made the evil in man and 
Satan to work as instruments—that (so far as we may 
reverently do so) we desire to contemplate to-night. 

This highest view brings with it some anticipation 
of the Easter solemnity. The thoughts which it 
suggests link together the Passion and Death of the 
Lord, with the Resurrection and Ascension, which are 
the visible signs of its acceptance by the Father. 
“He died for our sins; He rose again for our 
justification.” “He died for our sins ”—because our 
sins had been committed. “He rose for our justi- 
fication”—because His sacrifice had been accepted, 
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and our justification accomplished, by the mercy of 
God. 


I. The acceptance of the Passion—let us think of it, 
first, in the light which still shows our Lord simply as 
the Son of Man, and in which Holy Scripture seems 
to set it forth to us, when it speaks of “the Captain of 
our Salvation made perfect through suffering.” In 
the Passion, as leading on to the Resurrection, we 
see the completion of the life of a perfect Son of Man, 
in such a world as this. ‘There is in the greatest work 
of the greatest of Greek philosophers a wonderful 
passage—one of those which have been called “un- 
conscious prophecies of Heathendom”—in which he 
declares that no man can show absolute perfection of 
wisdom and goodness, unless he is able to give himself 
for their sakes to contempt and torture and death, 
and out of these emerge more than conqueror. It is a 
grand anticipation of the full truth, set forth to us in 
one of the later epistles of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles—in a passage with which last Sunday the 
Church struck the first note of our meditations on the 
Passion. That passage speaks of it, not as atonement, 
but as a manifestation of “the mind which was in 
Christ Jesus,” and which must be “in us 2 and asa 
stage, the last and completest stage, in the exaltation 
of His humanity. There are (he teaches) two parts 
of “the great humility ”—one, which we commemorate 
with unclouded joy and thankfulness at Christmas, in 
which the Son of God put off His glory as co-equal 
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with the Father, and took upon Him the likeness of 
man, in the purity and loveliness of a child’s nature— 
the other, which belonged to Him “ after He had been 
thus formed in fashion as a man ;” and which at this 
season we commemorate, half in shame and sorrow, 
half in thankfulness, when He bowed His head “to 
death, even the death of the cross.” Both (says St. 
Paul)—the one sanctifying humanity as such, the 
other purifying humanity as sinful—led on to the 
exaltation of the Son of Man to the right hand of 
God, so that “in the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth.” But, though he speaks of 
both, it is on our Lord’s Passion that especially he 
dwells, as being the completion of His perfect obedi- 
ence, and as the conquest by perfect endurance of all 
evil—the evil of bodily pain and bitterness of death 
—the evil pressing upon the soul in shame, hatred, 
condemnation, outrage—the evil, weighing down the 
spirit itself by the presence of sin. In it (I repeat) 
he bids us see the perfection of the life of the true 
Son of Man, in this fallen world. From it he passes 
naturally to the exaltation of the perfected Son of 
Man, to the Eternal Majesty on high. 

It startles us to read of the “ Captain of our Sal- 
vation perfect by suffering.” It seems natural enough, 
when, in relation to ourselves, we are told of Our 
Father, which is in Heaven, that, “whom He loveth 
He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth.” For we need that chastisement for our 
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sins. With the penitent thief we confess that “we 
receive the due reward of our deeds;” we cry out 
with him,“ This man hath done nothing amiss.” 
But yet we remember that chastisement is chastise- 
ment, only in virtue of the good yet remaining in us. 
There is no greater delusion than to think that 
sorrow necessarily purifies or softens the heart. To 
the hardened sinner, it has no lesson of perfection ; it 
is to him only vengeance, and an earnest of the fearful 
looking for of judgment. Nor can we forget that 
in this world, just in proportion to a man’s love and 
power of sympathy, He bears not indeed the guilt, 
but the consequences, of the sin that is in the world— 
those very consequences which are sent as discipline 
and chastisement. 

So this world being what it is, we come to under- 
stand how the Passion of the True Son of Man was 
accepted in the love of God, in the first and simplest 
sense, as the completion of the perfect beauty and 
obedience of His life on earth—the mature fruit (so 
to speak) of the fair flower of His perfection, ripened 
not only by the sunshine of joy, but also by the rain of 
tears. Even they to whom the Lord is but the perfect 
Man—the Pattern, the Teacher, the Inspirer, rather 
than the true Saviour—even they must bow down 
in reverence before Him, when He hangs upon the 
cross, and confess that there the truest glory of 
humanity was shown forth to the world. 


II. But we, brethren, have a far deeper and a diviner 
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sense, in which we can recognise the Passion, accepted 
as the universal atonement by the love of God. Here 
it is that our Lord’s example passes, as it were, out of 
our sight, and our imitation. To us it is an accepted 
maxim—burnt into the soul by frequent and sad 
experience, in relation to those whom we would die to 
save—that “no man may deliver his brother, or make 
agreement with God for him.” 

True it is that we can do something for others. 
In two notable ways we can mediate for them— 
that is, we: can help them on the way to Heaven—and 
such mediation, at any cost, is the very highest 
happiness of which our nature is capable. 

First, we can alter the circumstances of a man’s 
spiritual life, even without his will. We can surround 
him with all opportunities and helps ; we can bring 
to bear on him the light of truth, and the glowing 
warmth of love; we can, to some extent, take 
obstacles out of the way which leads to Heaven ; we 
can, within limits, even affect for good or for evil his 
physical constitution, and, perhaps, his inherited 
character. Next, we can be the instruments of 
altering his spiritual state, if his will consents—the 
instruments of enlightenment, if he sits in darkness— 
of confirmation, if he totters in weakness—of con- 
solation, if he groans in trouble—of conversion, if he 
is wandering in sin—of edification, building him up 
day by day, if he walks with God. 

But to alter his spiritual state without his will—to 
bring him into a new relation of grace and pardon 
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from God, while he is yet a sinner—this no merely 
human mediator can do ; and, indeed, it is well, for no 
mere man could be wise enough or good enough to be 
trusted with such tremendous power. 

Hence, while, in order to exercise the privilege of 
our two-fold mediation, we may suffer—necessarily 
and gladly suffer—for others; yet such suffering is 
not atonement. It bears the consequences of the sin 
of others in order to save them ; and it is the leaders 
of humankind—the great and the wise, the loving 
and the holy—who bear most of such consequences, 
and count it (as St. Paul did) a privilege “to fill up 
in their flesh that which is still lacking in the 
sufferings of Christ, for His body’s sake, which is the 
Church.” But it cannot bear their guilt. “The soul 
that sinneth must bear its iniquity.” How plainly 
does conscience tell us that truth, in the hour of 
repentance or remorse! How clearly is that testimony 
of conscience confirmed by the Word of God ! 

Then, again, by such bearing of suffering for others 
we may, perhaps, win a vantage-ground, by which to 
appeal to their higher life, both by the magic of 
example, and by the proof of love, drawing forth 
love from them. But we cannot enter into their 
spirit, to breathe there a new life. For that the soul 
must look to God. We can but in prayer leave that 
soul to Him. 

But our Lord’s perfect mediation has no such 
limits. How, we know not and enquire not—for 
what transcends our experience must transcend our 
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full comprehension—He came down from Heaven, 
and died on the Cross, to bear not only the con- 
sequences of men’s sins, but the very cuilt of these 
sins—to change not only the circumstances and con- 
stitution of our life, but the spirit itself within. We 
khow this: for He has said it. Two precious words 
fell from His lips, the germs of all Christian teaching 
on this deep mystery. 

The one is the saying, uttered at the Last Supper, 
“This is the new covenant in my blood shed for the 
remission of sins;” on which St. Paul seems to 
comment, when he tells us that “we are justified,” or 
pardoned, “ freely by God’s grace in the blood of 
Jesus Christ through faith,’ and when he pleads so 
earnestly that “God proves His love for us, that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

The other is the saying, uttered long before, “ the 
Son of Man came to give his life a ransom for many ” 
—a ransom, or redemption out of the captivity of 
sin, shackling the spirit, till (as St. Paul describes) it 
struggles in vain, and cries out in agony—a ransom 
out of the condemnation which waits on sin, wrung, 
as its“ wages,” from the righteousness of God, under 
that “ Law” which “is holy and just and good.” 

These two sayings,—these undying words of hope 
and comfort—they tell us what the Passion was, as 
ordained and accepted in the eternal love of God. 
They point to an actual bearing of our sins by 
Him as Son of God, and Son of Man—as true Man 
so identifying Himself, sinless as He was, with His 
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sinful brethren, as to offer Himself our Sacrifice— 
as true God, breathing Divine pardon and grace into 
the countless millions of human souls, so that the 
chains of sin and death fall off for ever. 

I have said we know not how this could be. But, 
yet all but visibly we see that in the central agony 
of the Passion it was. 

In all else, as I have sought to show you, He was 
our head and type, bearing, as in our measure we 
may bear, the fruits of sin, in pain and shame and 
death. All these, you will remember, drew from Him 
no word, no sigh of complaint. They might have 
seemed, according to the old strange fancy, mere 
phantoms of suffering, which could not touch Him. 
But there was the hour of spiritual darkness— 
shadowed forth by the thick physical darkness which 
for three hours hung over the Cross. In that, surely, 
we can all but see St. Paul’s startling words realized. 
The Lord was “made sin for us,” bearing that which 
is at once the guilt and the penalty of sin—the turning 
away of the sunshine of God’s love. Out of that He 
burst with the exceeding bitter cry—marking the 
crisis of the struggle, heralding the victory, almost 
at once announced in the great words, “ It is finished,” 
and the rest already felt in the “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” The first word marked 
the awful reality of the Passion, as a bearing of sin. 
The others told of its acceptance for us all in the 
infinite love of God. 


From that moment the Cross was the symbol and 
Io 
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means of a new life of all humankind—in which sin 
can be conquered and can be cast out by every child 
of man in Christ Jesus—to which death is but a 
stage in the path towards communion with God. 
“ For I am (said the Lord) the Life ; he that believeth 
in Me shall never die.” 


III. In these two senses then (be it ever remem- 
bered)—as the perfect obedience, and as the all- 
sufficient Atonement—the sign of the Cross is 
stamped on all Christianity ; even as, when we 
entered into the Christian covenant, it was marked on 
our brows. © 

In accordance with the deeper and higher sense, 
that sign of the Cross claims for us, sinners as we are, 
a part in the Passion of Christ—both in the Sacrifice 
which takes away sin’s guilt, and in the Redemption 
which breaks its bondage. It is our one comfort, and 
our one hope, that in offering that Atonement we have 
no part. It was done once, and once for all on 
Calvary ; it is pleaded for us day by day in the 
Divine Intercession that goes on within the veil. We 
simply lay hold on His free salvation, in the penitence 
which casts off all trust in ourselves, and in the faith 
which puts all our trust in Him. Only out of that 
root of faith can there grow the white flower of purity 
and righteousness, and the glowing beauty of love. 
It was in that sense that St. Paul, pleading so 
earnestly for free salvation by grace, cries out, “ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of the 
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Lord Jesus Christ!” Brethren, I speak as a sinner to 
fellow-sinners. What else can we trust in? What 
more can we need ? 

But, when we have grasped this deeper meaning of 
the sign of the Cross, then—and not till then—can we 
turn to the other, which tells us not of the trust in the 
Cross of Christ, but of the need to follow Him in 
bearing it. What means the command to bear our 
cross? I have always thought it but a poor and 
imperfect explanation, common as it is, to see in this 
only, or chiefly, the bearing of suffering and struggle 
and hardness in Christian life. These seem to be 
but the accidents, not the essence, of the Cross. 
When He bade us bear the Cross after Him, it was in 
connection with the greater teaching of “denying 
self”—that is abjuring, forgetting, ignoring self alto- 
gether. Surely that lesson describes to us Christian 
life, as a life of devotion and love, first to God, and 
then to man—a life which at all times forgets and 
denies self, whether in sorrow or in joy—a life, which, 
while it seeks not suffering, is always ready to bear it 
for love of God and man. Did He not say Himself, 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my desciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” Did He not add, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends ”? 

Thus have we dwelt, in some slight degree, on the 
meaning of the Passion, as accepted by God. It was 
accepted for the whole world—ten thousand times ten 
thousand, in all generations, till time shall be no 
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more. But let us pray that it be accepted for each of 
us, as it will be accepted, . only we yield ourselves 
to its salvation. Let us pray that in it we may be 
accepted, through the faith which lays hold of His 
divine Atonement, and in the love which catches the 
true spirit of His Passion. 

With that prayer, to be made in silence here. before 
we part—to be repeated I trust, by many of us at 
our bedsides to-night—we end one more Good Friday, 
marking, in thoughtful commemoration of the Cross, 
one more stage for each of us on the road to death 
and to the life beyond the grave. To-morrow (if it 
please God), in the great interval of rest for us,— 
like the rest of our dear Lord and Master—between 
the awfulness of the Passion, and the solemnity of 
the Resurrection, we will strive to carry out the 
lessons of the Holy week, in preparing ourselves for 
that Easter Communion, which is at once the chief 
showing forth of the Lord’s death, and the highest 
gift of the new life, given us here on earth, as the 
earnest of Heaven. 


SERMON xX. 





Qeditation on the Gross and Easier 
G&ommunion, 





MEDITATION ON THE CROSS AND EASTER 
COMMUNION.* 


LUKE xxii 19, 


“This do in remembrance of Me.” 


Our thoughts to-night must take a double range. 
We still look back to the past, gathering up all the 
pathos and mystery of the Holy Week of the Passion ; 
we look on to the glad solemnity of to-morrow, 
and desire to prepare our souls for the self-dedication 
of the Holy Communion of the Easter Morning. 
Yet the two thoughts bear closely on each other. 
The retrospect, if it be tinged with the practical hue 
of self-examination and resolution, will yield our 
best preparation for the blessing to which we thus 
look on. 


I. We look back to all that this Holy Week has 
taught us of the Passion, and the Atonement of our 
dear Lord and Master; and the question should 
rise to each mind, What has all this been to me? Is 


* Preached at Sydney Cathedral, on the evening of Easter 
Eve, April 12th, 1884. 
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the Cross to me only a lovely memory, or is it a 
. living reality of power ? 

Thousands upon thousands before you, my brethren, 
have answered that question. Through the Passion 
accepted as the great Atonement in the Love of God, 
they have found power to conquer sin; they have 
been able to rise to newness of life. But in these 
solemn things no man can answer for another ; the 
question is still, How is this with you ? It is 
well that you have crowded this great Church 
night after night, not (I am sure) from mere con- 
vention or excitement, but, so far as human eyes 
could see, with thoughtful and reverent attention. It 
is better still, if (as I trust and believe) your hearts 
have from time to time burned or melted within you 
at the thought of all that your Lord did and suffered 
for you. But, after all, what is the permanent effect 
on your own soul? Has the impression vanished at 
the church door, or has it gone home with you? Is 
it working in you now to make the conquest of sin a 
reality to you? 

You must ask this for yourselves ; for no one can 
answer for you. There is a darkness round each 
human heart—the guard of its vitality and freedom— 
which no eye but God’s can pierce. We may know 
generally what sins are in the world ; we may guess 
perhaps what sins beset each class in society, and each 
age in the world’s history. But beyond this no man 
can know what concerns his brother. You must ask 
first, In what form does the sin actually come to me, 
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which I have to conquer? And this practically for 
each of us is the question, What sin is it which most 
besets me, and stains my life? As you ask it, let me 
warn you, in passing, that there is no falser distinction 
than that old distinction between venial (or pardon- 
able) and deadly sin. Every sin (thank God) is 
venial to the penitent. The blood of Christ wins 
pardon for all, even for the thief on the cross, and for 
the harlot whose very touch seems pollution. Yet 
every sin is deadly, if it be indulged, cherished, 
submitted to, against grace and against light. The 
“sin unto death”—the hopeless reprobate mind, in- 
capable of penitence, and therefore of pardon—may 
be reached by any path of evil-doing. Some, perhaps 
most of the great mass of men, pass to it by the gross 
sensual sins of appetite—drunkenness, gluttony, un- 
cleanness. Others by the stormy sins of passion— 
hatred, malice, the fierceness of anger, and the greed 
of vanity. Others, again, by the subtler sins, either of 
falsehood and dishonesty, chartered fraud and political 
corruption, or of selfishness and pride, ambition, and 
the covetousness which is idolatry. Others by the 
spiritual sins of unbelief, profaneness, godlessness, 
blasphemy, starving out or poisoning the higher life 
within. I say not that all are equally gross in them- 
selves. But all may be equally deadly. As in physical, 
so in spiritual infection, each soul takes in the seeds 
of death, not merely according to the rankness of the 
contagion, but, perhaps, even more, according to its 
own special sensibility. 
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Therefore (I say) ask yourselves how this is with 
you; and when you have asked it, and become 
conscious of the evil which besets your soul, do not be 
content with the answer that you are miserable 
sinners, or even with that answer, which it is far 
harder to give, of confession of this or that sin. The 
question is not whether you are or are not a sinner . 
but whether you are hating your sin, struggling and 
crying out against it—whether, in fact, you really 
care for that conquest over sin, which the Cross offers 
you, or whether, if you think at all, you trust vaguely 
and idly in some undiscriminating mercy of God, 
which will (as men coarsely say) “make all right,” 
though they do their best to make it wrong. 


II. There are two things which we need—to know 
that our sins are forgiven, to know how they may be 
cast out. 

To know that our sins are forgiven. Otherwise, 
when our eyes are opened to see them as they 
really are—to understand the awful law of retribution, 
which belongs essentially to our nature as men—to 
have even the dimmest conception of what God is in 
His perfect holiness, and of what man might be, as 
one Son of Man really was, in the image of God—then 
those vague, comfortable notions, which make light of 
sin, and make sure of forgiveness, vanish like a cloud. 
We feel ourselves naked and helpless before the awful 
judgment we have provoked. The temptation is 
either to hide from it in the self-forgetfulness of 
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revelry, of business, of dull apathy, or in utter reck- 
lessness to drift down what seems an_ irresistible 
current—perhaps, in terror, cowering before God, 
perhaps, in hardness, ready to curse God and die. 

Then it is that the message of the Cross speaks in 
calm, sweet certainty, “The Lord hath put away thy 
sin; thou shalt not die.” Not without good reason, in 
John Bunyan’s great allegory, is the burden of sin 
weighing Christian down to the earth, and marring 
his progress towards Heaven, made to fall off at the 
foot of the Cross. Nothing, indeed, can so terribly 
represent the sinfulness of sin, as the Passion which is 
its unspeakable price of pardon. It is well that it be 
so, lest we presume. But far above and beyond this 
consciousness, is the revelation of the never-failing 
mercy of God, and the greatness of salvation. From 
it comes to many and many a soul the voice which 
spoke to the penitent thief, “Son, thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” “Verily I say unto thee, thou”—the 
sinner, for whom man has no pardon—“ thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise.” 

So we, as ambassadors for Christ, take up that 
wondrous tale of mercy. I dare to say to you, though 
I know not, and cannot know, your spiritual state, 
“Your sin is forgiven ”—be it what it may—if only 
you will accept Christ’s free salvation. It may be 
scarlet in its flagrant enormity, yet it shall be like 
snow. It may be deep as the purple dye of blood, 
yet it shall be as the whitest wool. It is never too 
late here. Best if you hear Christ’s call in the fresh 
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morning of life; but even at the eleventh hour—even 
when the shadows of your life are lengthening, and 
the sunshine of it has faded out—still “now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation.” 

But, if you have really craved for and received that 
forgiveness, I have little fear that you will be content, 
till the power of sin, as well as the guilt of sin, is 
cast out from your soul. The base idea “ Let us con- 
tinue in sin that grace may abound” deserves only 
the indignant “God forbid!” of St. Paul. If ever men 
have entertained it, it is because they did not really 
know what God’s pardon was. Can you fancy the 
Prodigal Son turning from his father’s embrace, just 
because it was so gracious and loving, to sin again ? 
No! by the very forgiveness of sin, there is planted in 
the soul the germ of a new and higher life. Only let 
it grow, and the conquest of sin shall be complete. 
Let it grow. But that growth, if it is to be real, must 
be slow and gradual: be patient, therefore, and be 
watchful. Let it grow. But that growth will need to 
be fostered by labour, quickened by prayer, watered, 
perhaps, by tears; therefore rouse to life all the 
energy of your spirit. Strive and pray. Let it grow. 
But when it grows, it may be as when life returns to 
those who are apparently dead ; there may be pain, as 
the new life strives against the old poison and dead- 
ness; therefore be brave and be humble; accept 
the chastening of the Lord, and know that it is sent 
in love. Let it grow. But, if it is to grow, it must 
be by the same grace which implanted the first germ 
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of life; for that growth still throw yourselves on 
God’s love, still draw in continually the life of God’s 
grace. 


III. These are the thoughts of practical application 
of all that this Holy week has taught us of the Atoning 
Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. You must see how 
truly they are also the thoughts, which call us em- 
phatically to glad and devout access to the Holy 
Table of the great Easter festival. These two gifts of 
forgiveness and of newness of life, for which the soul 
cries out, when under the Cross it has caught the spirit 
of sacred repentance, and yet more sacred love—are 
they not precisely those which are sealed to us in the 
Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ? 

Do not suppose that the Holy Communion is 
intended only for those who are far advanced in the 
spiritual life, or that it is the occasional and 
exceptional blessing of times of special religious 
refreshment or revival. No! It is the privilege of 
all Christians who feel themselves sinners, and need 
the divine forgiveness; who feel themselves weak, and 
need the Divine strength. It has been from the 
very beginning, even from Apostolic days, the 
constant food of the spiritual life of all believers in 
Christ. How can it be otherwise? We need 
assurance of God’s free pardon of the sins which we 
hate and repent of. In it we have our Lord’s own 
promise of remission of sins, “that our sinful bodies 
may be made clean by His body, and our souls 
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washed in His most precious blood.” We need the 
spiritual strength of newness of life. In it we have 
the gift of sanctification in His grace; for by it “we 
dwell in Him, and He in us,” and by that in-dwelling 
we are prepared for the perfect regeneration in 
Heaven. In both these gifts He comes to us in 
salvation, as He came to His Apostles on the Easter 
morning with the words, “ Peace be unto you.” 

Therefore it was that, on the eve of the Passion, He 
instituted that Holy Sacrament, to be, in both these 
gifts, the very centre of the spiritual life of His 
Church. Therefore it is that from time immemorial 
in the Church, the glad dawn of Easter day has, 
most of all, gathered devout and glad communicants 
to the Holy Table of the Lord. Therefore it is that 
those who thus obey His command, and accept His 
gracious invitation, do not merely hope and believe, 
but know by a blessed experience, the double gift 
which they need for the salvation of the soul. 

Each Easter, as it comes round, calls us, with a call 
increasing in solemnity and urgency, to newness of 
life here, and to preparation for the resurrection of 
the hereafter. If we would rightly obey that call, let 
us, in the Holy Communion of the Easter morning, 
be gathered in the unity which binds all souls 
together, against all separation of time and place, of 
life and death, because it binds them in Christ to the 
one God and Father of us all. 
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RISEN WITH CHRIST.* 


COLOSSIANS iii. I. 


“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above.” 

THESE words of the text are well chosen, indeed, to 
strike the keynote of this our great Easter Festival : 
for they contain the very crown and perfection of the 
whole series of teaching, in which Holy Scripture 
dwells on its one transcendent truth. I have said 
“the whole series of teaching ;” for it is clear that 
there is such a series, and that there is even a gradual 
development of doctrine. Faith gazes long on the 
face of the Risen Master, first only with wonder and 
reverence, then with ever growing knowledge and love ; 
and (as we know it to be even with some earthly face 
that we love) it sees there more and more, according 
as it gains eyes to see. 

The conception of the Resurrection of Easter 
brightens, widens, deepens, through all the pages of 
the New Testament. It speaks first in reference to 
the past, in the proclamation “ Christ is risen indeed !” 


* Preached in Sydney Cathedral on Easter Day, April 13th, 
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It promises, next, in relation to the future, “In Christ 
we shall rise ;” for “ He is the Resurrection.” But its 
greatest declaration is, as in the text, a declaration for 
the present, “In Christ we are risen ;” for “ He is the 
Life Eternal.” We, on whom the fulness of time is 
come, my brethren, even if we go back for the sake of 
freshness to what we may call the first childhood of 
the faith in relation to this truth of truths, should 
surely never rest, till we have passed on to the per- 
fection of its manhood—till we not only can sing 
from the heart the old simple Easter Hymn, “ Jesus 
Christ is risen to-day ;” but can enter deeply into 
the full meaning of that glorious Epistle, which from 
time immemorial has proclaimed to us the ultimate 
secret of our Easter joy. Glance with me now, there- 
fore, briefly at these three various stages of growth. 


I. It is, first, on the great fact “Christ is risen 
indeed,” that the whole attention of faith is concen- 
trated. 

How could it be otherwise in the disciples them- 
selves? Can we not conceive the dull awful silence, 
and the almost unbearable suspense, of the first 
Easter Eve? The little flock, scattered in the first 
terror of the night of the Betrayal, had learnt, either 
from their own eyesight, or from the tale of those who 
stood at the foot of the cross, all the pathetic story of 
the Passion, of the Death, of the Burial of their dear 
Lord. He was gone indeed ; and they were alone, not 
only in grief, but in despondency. “We trusted” (as 
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said the two disciples on the road to Emmaus) “ that 
He should have redeemed Israel ;” “but now, what 
shall we say ?” They ventured, perhaps, near the place 
where He was laid, in the stillness of the Sabbath ; 
and there they saw the stone sealed by the triumphant 
enemy, and the Roman guard, ranged like iron statues 
round the tomb. Surely it was a blank and awful day. 
They could hardly have forgotten or wholly dis- 
believed His promise ; but there must have come down 
upon them that gray mist of despondency, almost 
more oppressive than the night of fixed despair. 

But when the morning came—when first the glad 
tidings came from the loving soul of Mary Magdalene 
—when next the eager search of St. Peter and St. 
John found the sepulchre open, and the guards fled— 
when, at last, after flashes here and there of His 
Divine presence, He stood in the midst of them, 
with the same “ Peace be unto you,” with which He had 
bidden them farewell—that supreme moment was too 
great to be described, except in the most exquisite 
simplicity. “Then were the disciples glad, when 
they saw the Lord”—glad with a joy which trans- 
figured their whole life, and which (as He Himself had 
promised) “no man should take from them,” in this 
world or in the next! Now they knew that His 
promise was true; that His Passion had been 
accepted as the great Atonement; that He who 
had been dead was alive for evermore. How deeply 
instructive it is that—whereas before His Resur- 
rection we hear, even from St. Peter, only the con- 
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fession “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life; and we believe and are sure that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God”— 
now the doubting Apostle himself, when, by the touch 
of the hands and the side, the conviction flashes on 
him, that it is the Lord Himself risen, bursts out 
with the adoring cry of the fullest Christian faith, 
“My Lord and my God!” 

So, accordingly, when, after the Day of Pentecost, 
they went out to declare to the world the faith which 
was in their own souls, this was still their one pro- 
clamation, “Christ is risen indeed.” Look to St. 
Peter’s first sermon on the day of Pentecost ; look to 
his second utterance at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple. Hear his bold declaration before the wrath 
of the Sanhedrim, and his first preaching to the Gen- 
tiles in the house of Cornelius. You will find always 
that, though he appeals to prophecy, though he uses 
in measure both argument and entreaty, yet that his 
main effort is to be—what he described an Apostle as 
ordained to be—“a witness of the Resurrection.” 
What he virtually says is just this: “The Lord Jesus 
told us that He would rise ; He staked the truth of 
His Messiahship, and the truth of His Salvation, on 
that Resurrection. I tell you that He did rise. We 
saw Him, we heard Him, and actually handled His 
real solid flesh, after He rose from the grave. As 
certainly as we know that we are alive at this 
moment, we know that the Resurrection is true. To 
preaching its truth we dedicate our lives, and for its 
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truth we are ready to die.” Nor was this true of St. 
Peter only. When his word gave place to the fuller 
and deeper utterance of St. Paul, still it was the same 
tale, told by other lips. You may have noted how 
emphatically St. Paul always dwelt upon his having 
seen the risen Lord on the road to Damascus, as 
being the true basis of his mission and his faith. And 
whether he pleaded with Jews in the synagogue at 
Antioch, or disputed with Greek wisdom on Mars’ 
Hill at Athens, or summed up the substance of the 
Gospel before the Council at Jerusalem and the 
tribunal of Agrippa, it was still the old declaration, 
“ Christ is risen ;” till even the ignorant common-sense 
of Festus singled out, as the essence of his contest 
with the Jews, the question of “one Jesus, who was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” , 
This was the first story, which the Resurrection told. 
It was the miracle of miracles; it was the seal of the 
truth of often-repeated teachings of the Lord; it was 
the revelation of His true Nature, by its power to 
assume a new and more heavenly life ; it was the very 
beginning of His return to heaven itself; for that 
wondrous life of the Forty Days was obviously a time 
of transition, a kind of ladder set up to heaven from 
earth. All this phase of its meaning is summed up in 
one phrase by St. Paul at the beginning of his Epistle 
to the Romans. “ According to the flesh, Jesus Christ 
was the Sonof David; ” but He was “declared” —that is 
proved and ascertained—* to be the Son of God with 
power,” the Lord of David, “ by the resurrection from 
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the dead.” We understand’ why he said to the 
Corinthians, “ If Christ is not risen, your faith is vain,” 
and “our preaching” is a lie—that worst of lies, “a 
false witness of God.” 

That story it tells now, as truly as it did then, to 
those who need it. If any of us, in these days of 
doubt and question, needs to be convinced afresh that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is indeed “the Son of God 
with power ”’—then it is well for him to follow still the 
true historical order of the preaching of the Gospel. 
It is on the Resurrection itself, and on the effect 
which it produced on the hearts and lives of the 
Apostles, and through them on the world at large, 
that the thoughts should first be fixed. When we 
have grasped this, then all the other truths which are 
emphatically doctrines of faith—the Atonement, the 
Incarnation, the Pre-existent Godhead of the Lord 
Jesus Christ—unfold themselves in their right order. 
For we come to know Him by the very power of His 
Resurrection; and so we are able to rest on His 
word when He tells us; “I came to give my life a 
ransom for the many ;” “I came forth from the Father 
and am come into the world; again, I leave the 
world, and go to the Father.” 


II. But, if (as I trust) this great truth is already 
grasped in our minds and hearts, then we shall turn 
eagerly to that next phase of the teaching of the Resur- 
rection—marking so emphatically the period of the four 
great Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, Galatians, 
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and Romans—wrought out in that glorious chapter of 
the First Corinthian Epistle, which has wiped away the 
tears of so many a mourner. The Resurrection of 
Christ is not a dead fact of the past; it is a living 
fact, which looks on to the future ; it is the type and 
earnest of our own rising again. He is the first-fruits 
of the great harvest, which shall be reaped at the Judg- 
ment Day and gathered safe into the garner of God. 
We know, from the history and literature of the world, 
how the mind of man has always stood hopeful, 
although trembling, on the brink of the grave. We 
know how, whenever man thinks of and recognises 
his own spiritual nature, he conceives the hope of 
immortality. We know how that conception of 
immortality, so far as it has had vital force, has kept 
pace exactly with the knowledge of a covenant 
between man and God. If you study the history of 
the thoughts of men, apart from the Revelation of 
God, you will see how they grasped this truth, with a 
conviction far stronger than the arguments, by which 
they sought to strengthen it. If you study the Old 
Testament, without reading into it the doctrines of 
the New, you will trace with wonder the growth of a 
fixed belief in a Resurrection among the Jews, from 
comparatively slight gleams of Revelation, on that 
basis, which our Lord declared to the Sadducees, 
«“ God ”—the God of covenant with man—“ is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living.” But it is simply 
4 matter of fact, that, since the Easter Day of Christ’s 
own rising, all this speculation and hope have passed 
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into a sure and certain confidence ; and, what was but 
the treasured belief of the few, has become a house- 
hold word in the mouths of the people. 

Why is this? Partly by the force of the Resur- 
rection itself, taking the truth out of the region of 
abstract argument and speculation, and placing it 
on the ground of fact. What an infinite difference 
there is in this! Before Christ rose from the dead, 
men had to balance the question, Must it not be? 
against the question, How can it possibly be ?—the 
deep instinctive consciousness of the soul against the 
sight of the body mouldering into dust, and the 
loss of the presence of the spirit, departing we know 
not whither. Even so, faith had to some extent held 
its own; but, now what a change had come over the 
conflict! It is one thing to know that there is a 
promise of succour; it is quite another, when, the 
trumpet tells us that the deliverance is actually come. 
Now we can say, in plain and homely confidence, “I 
care not for your saying that it cannot be ; I care not 
to question how it may be; for I know that it is, 
Christ, the Son of Man, as man has risen. The 
human body may be laid in the tomb; the soul may 
depart to the Hades of the unseen world : but we see 
that the whole man can live again—the same 
yet not the same—real and substantial, although 
glorified. For we see that Christ has so risen; we 
see that, when He had lingered on earth for the 
needful time, He ascended into Heaven, and sits now, 
at this very moment, at the right hand of God.” 
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It is this kind of conviction, which alone can lay hold 
of the mass of men. No wonder that—while specu- 
lation and hope had been but like the summer lightning, 
which opens a faint glory in the darkness, and then is 
swallowed up again—this faith shone like the sun, 
brightening from the gray dawn up to the perfect 
day. 

But there was even more than this. Our Lord had 
not left us to draw this conclusion for ourselves, 
simple as it seems; for He knew that others had 
been raised, and yet that their rising touched not all 
mankind. He therefore, had plainly declared that 
“as lifted up He would draw men to Him,” not on 
the Cross only, but in the risen life and the Ascension 
into heaven. He had shown His disciples that the 
whole substance of the Gospel was His unity with 
them, and theirs with Him ; that this unity could not 
be broken by death, and that so His rising was a 
rising of that Humanity, in which He and they had 
their part. Nor was even this all. He had actually 
told them in plain terms that, in going to heaven, He 
went “to prepare a place for them.” He had closed 
His great Intercession with those majestic words, 
“ Father, I will that they whom Thou hast given Me be 
with Me where I am, that they may behold My glory.” 
So, when He rose from the dead, that rising was not 
only the seal of His truth ; it was the actual prepara- 
tion for their own resurrection. For Himself and for 
them it was as a stepping-stone towards an opened 
Heaven. Read through that great fifteenth chapter in 
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St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians: you will 
find how little it deals with the reasonings on which 
men had striven to base their hopes—how almost 
impatiently he sweeps away, with brief and luminous 
suggestion of answer, the perplexity as to how the 
dead can be raised up, and of what kind is the body 
in which they come again. He starts with the firm 
grasp of our Lord’s own Resurrection as a fact ; he 
lays an even firmer hold on the truth that we are one 
with Him, and He with us; and, strong on that basis, 
he pours out the burning conviction of Prophecy— 
“Behold I shew you a mystery. This corruptible 
shall put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality. 
O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory? Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

So again, brethren, it must be with us. Wherever 
we go, the shadow of death falls upon this life. 
That shadow has already swallowed those whom we 
honour, reverence, love ; it is so near ourselves, that it 
must at times cast, in thought and anticipation, some 
chill upon our own path. We cannot shut our eyes 
and forget it; we must have some light upon it, if we 
are really to live as true men, and if we are to know 
anything of a living God. It is the knowledge of the 
great truth of Easter, which alone really lights it up. 
We understand what is the true meaning of these 
words, which meet the mourners at the very threshold 
of the Church, “I am the Resurrection, saith the Lord ; 
he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
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shall he live.” When we do understand them, we can 
trust in His hand those whom we love; we can hope 
to feel that hand, when our own time is come. 


III. But there is yet another, an even deeper, 
thought of the Resurrection, which we find in those 
later Epistles of St. Paul, belonging to the time of his 
first Captivity, and which is so wonderfully expressed 
in the words of the text. It is not on the Resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as a fact in the past that he 
dwells; this is now accepted by all as one of the first 
elements of Christian truth. It is not even on the 
future hope of our Resurrection through it; for that 
also is taken almost for granted now. It is on the 
eternal life in and through Christ, actually given us in 
the present. Through the whole of these Epistles 
runs the leading idea of “ Christ in Heaven,” and of 
the spiritual life of the Christian as “ hid with Christ 
in God.” The Resurrection of the Lord is looked upon 
as simply the assertion of the Eternal Life in Himself, 
breaking the chains of material law, trampling on the 
deadly serpent-form of sin, scattering the darkness and 
chill of death. So also the regeneration in Christ of 
those who are made His is spoken of as a present 
resurrection in us—a resurrection of the spiritual life, 
from the bondage of the flesh, and from the death of 
sin; it is not, therefore, that we shall rise, but that we 
are risen in Christ. It is not that we shall live again 
after death; but that in truth we shall never die, and 
that what we call death (as St. Paul tells the Philip- 
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THE GREATNESS OF THE ROYALTY OF 
CHRIST.* 


ROMANS xiv. 9. 


“To this end Christ both died and rose again, and revived, 
that He might be the Lord both of dead and living.” 


THE brightness of the new day of Easter still rests 
upon us. From the light of the great Easter truth we 
must catch the inspiration of any word of God to be 
spoken in this church to-night. To me, my brethren, 
as it was a subject of deep satisfaction that I was 
allowed to begin my ministry in this new sphere of 
labour by that preaching in the Holy Week of the 
Passion of “ Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” in which 
all Christians everywhere are (thank God!) still 
virtually one; so it is to-day a matter of still greater 
thankfulness, that, in speaking to you for the first 
time after formal induction into the office to which 
God has called me, I can lose all other thoughts—or 
rather find the higher meaning of all other thoughts 
—in the magnificent Easter declaration of the text; 


* Preached in Sydney Cathedral, on the evening of April 
24th, 1884, the day of the Enthronement. 
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“To this end Jesus Christ both died and rose again 
and revived, that He might be Lord both of dead and 
living.” 


I. What has the celebration of this day been to us? 
It has been a ceremonial ; it has been an assemblage; 
it has been a great act of worship. In each of these 
aspects—in the last, above all—it has a significance, 
which I ask you now to ponder with me, in serious 
thought, not without thanksgiving and prayer. 

As a ceremonial, it is to me the completion of the 
acceptance of the office, to which by what seemed to 
me a manifest vocation of God’s providence I was 
appointed, and to which, if it please God, I desire 
earnestly to devote, without reserve, whatever strength 
and light He may be pleased to give me. It is, again, 
the assumption, as I well know, of a great responsi- 
bility—great in itself, greater in respect of the critical 
nature of the present times on which our lot has fallen; 
and to that responsibility I pray, and I ask you to 
pray with me, that I may have grace to rise. It is on 
your part the final consecration (so to speak) of that 
welcome of large and kindly sympathy, which every- 
where I have received, and which I can never forget ; 
and it is the recognition of the honour and loyalty, 
due, not to the holder of the office, but to the sacred- 
ness of the office itself, as a leading place in the 
ministry of the Church of God. Even so, it is a day 
much to be remembered ; a day of mutual pledges, 
which may God grant us grace to keep! a day, if it 
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please Him, of a fresh departure in common work for 
the service of our Lord Jesus Christ. Even in this 
light it had its right centre in that common self-dedi- 
cation to Him, which all alike made to-day, kneeling 
as brethren before His Holy Table, “ offering ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, a living sacrifice to God.” 

But as a representative assembly it had a larger, if 
not a deeper, meaning. It set forth before the eyes 
of men the unity of common faith and common 
government, which binds together all the dioceses of 
our Church, varying greatly in their character and 
their work, as also in the degree of their growth and 
peculiarities of development, yet all really, as on this 
day visibly, one. What all thoughtful men see to 
be necessary for the whole life of these growing 
colonies, we have realized already in our own Church 
organisation. There can be now no danger to need- 
ful independence; no risk of an over-centralization, 
which might shackle freedom of growth. But it has 
been rightly seen by those who have guided the coun- 
sels of our Church, that what is needed is security for 
unity of faith, thought, action ; and of that conviction 
the gathering to-day of our Church representatives 
from all quarters—often, perhaps, not without difficulty 
and sacrifice—is a visible and a striking witness. 
God grant that this unity may every day be more and 
more of a living power! And may He grant also— 
and this we pray even more earnestly—that it may be 
the pledge and aid of a higher unity still—unity 
between all Churchmen, clergy and laity alike, of all 
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schools of faith and practice, in that service of the 
Church of our Baptism which is the service of its 
great Head—unity, again, in that same high service 
between all Christians, so far as may be, on the basis 
of their common Christianity, still (thank God !) 
underlying’in its essential faith the divisions, which 
mar the progress of the Gospel, and give occasion to 
the enemies of our One Master—unity, even wider 
than this, so far as it may go, with all who, in serving 
the higher life of humanity, in fighting against dis- 
tress and ignorance, against folly and sin, serve, even 
if they know it not, the one great Lord both of dead 
and living, and if they serve earnestly and lovingly, 
are not (so we may trust and believe) far from the 
Kingdom of God. Much, I believe—incalculably 
much—our Church of England may do here, as at 
home, in the way of leadership in the promotion of 
such unity. God grant (I say once more) that we may 
take home with us to-day that lesson, which again 
the great Sacrament of unity in Christ should engrave 
both on mind and heart—to labour more than we have 
yet done for the things which make for peace, and the 
things in which, under God’s grace, we may build up 
one another ! 

But the celebration of to-day is something more 
living than mere ceremonial—something more sacred 
than human fellowship. It has been a great act of 
worship ; in which, asin all acts of worship, we at once 
realize in the midst of us that special Presence of God 
in Christ, which He Himself has promised, and offer 
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to Him, as present with us even to the end of the 
world, the sacrifice of a solemn devotion of ourselves 
in “all the mind ” of thought, in “all the soul” of 
feeling and moral resolution, in “all the strength” of 
practical energy. And here once more the significance 
of this our worship was brought home to us most 
closely in its highest act before the Holy Table ; where, 
spiritually eating His flesh and drinking His blood, 
we realize His presence, not only with us but in us, 
and lay our whole selves at His feet, in the most 
earnest and unreserved self-consecration of which the 
soul is capable. It is in this that we come to the very 
centre of essential meaning in the celebration of this 
day. It tells us our mission—what is the true great- 
ness of the work to which we pledge ourselves. It 
tells us our power— what is the living strength in 
which alone that mission is to be fulfilled. 


II. What is our mission? Let us put it before our- 
selves in all the loftiness of its high ideal. No man, 
no Church, ever achieved greatness, except by the 
union of a lofty ideal with the consciousness of what 
is actual at each moment, in attainment of it or in 
failure to attain. In the one lies the secret of life and 
progress, nobleness and enthusiasm ; in the other the 
security against hollowness and unreality, presump- 
tion and self-delusion. At different ages of the 
world, and to different races and Churches, each of 
these elements may need alternately to be brought 
into prominence. But in this nineteenth century, which 
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has outlived so many hopes and enthusiasms—to our 
own English character, not least manifested in the 
distinctive peculiarities of the Church of England, 
as a character especially devoted to what is 
practical, alike in thought and action—perhaps to such 
a community as our own, now only awaking to the 
capacities of the future, and learning to aspire to a 
self-supporting perfection, not unworthy of the stan- 
dard of the old country which we still call home—I 
cannot but think that the chief need is to have before 
us, as Christians and as Churchmen, the true ideal of 
our actual mission, to acquiesce in nothing lower or 
narrower, to strive onward and upward continually 
towards its realization, so far as such realization is 
possible on this side of the grave. 

What then, I repeat, is our mission as individuals 
and asa Church? I answer, nothing less than this— 
to set forth “our Lord Jesus Christ as the Lord both 
of dead and living ”—to stamp the whole life and 
civilization of man with the sign of His Cross—to 
regenerate all by the power of His Resurrection—to 
claim all as subject to the ‘eternal Royalty, in which 
He sits at this moment at the right hand of God. 

It is of deep interest to notice in the New Testa- 
ment, as for instance in the development of St. Paul’s 
teaching, how the Headship of the Lord is realized in 
ever-widening spheres. 

First, in the individual personality, from which all 
true spiritual life must start, “the head of every man 
is Christ.” On His Mediation in all its stages—in 
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the assumption of humanity by the Incarnation, the 
Atonement for sin on the Cross, the conquest of death 
in the Resurrection, the opening of Heaven by the 
Ascension through the everlasting doors—the spiritual 
life of the soul rests so absolutely, that St. Paul does 
not hesitate to say of its source, “ Christ is our life,” 
and of its actual course, “to me to live is Christ.” 
Here, brethren, first, the Headship of Christ must be 
known as a vital power to each of us. He is our 
Lord, whether we be dead or living—-living in the life 
that now is, or living in the future life, to which death 
is but the door. Till we know Him there, no other 
knowledge will be real and practical. The first secret 
of all vitality, and of all revival out of the deadness 
which for a time creeps over the Church—as in the 
great Reformation of three centuries ago, so in the 
fresher revivals of later days—is this personal unity 
with Christ, and this personal devotion of the whole 
soul to God in Him. 

Then, next, in the life of the whole community 
“ Christ is the Head of the Church.” The unity of the 
Church, like that of the body, to which it is so often 
compared, is not a direct union between member and 
member, which must necessarily shackle the freedom _ 
and energy of each, but a union directly with the com- 
mon Head and Source of all light and grace, and 
only through Him with one another. It was His own 
promise: “ Where two or three are gathered in My 
name, there am I in the midst of you.” “Lo! Iam 
with you alway, even to the end of the world.” It 
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was His own prayer—the earnest of His unceasing 
intercession in Heaven—“As Thou, Father, art in Me 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us.” Yes! 
(thank God) there is an indwelling Presence of Christ— 
nay, rather, through Him of the Godhead of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost—in His Church as a 
whole—in the light of a Truth often overlaid, often im- 
paired, often corrupted, but never put out, by which 
the Church of these later days is still taught the 
Apostolic message, the message of Christ Himself—in 
the power of a grace, often misused, often neglected, 
but never lost, still living in an unbroken continuity of 
life from the glorious origin of the Day of Pentecost. 
In this, as inthe individual presence to the Christian 
soul, Christ is, indeed, the Lord both of dead and 
living—of us whose day is still on earth, and of the 
ten thousand times ten thousand, whom we com- 
memorate in our Holy Communion Service, who 
have fallen asleep in Him, and wait for us on the 
other side of “the stream, the narrow stream of 
death.” Naturally to the vivid intensity of the life of 
personal Christianity there succeeds always, as history 
tells us again and again (not least in our own days), 
this larger conception of the life of the whole Church. 
Unless we learn that we have not only to save our 
souls, but to realize the saving grace of God in His 
Church for all men—not only to labour for ourselves, 
but consciously and by willing sacrifice to set forth 
His kingdom—vwe shall never be worthy of the name 
of Christians, or rise to the higher humanity in com- 
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munion with God, of which He, the Son of Man, is at 
once the pattern and the giver. 

But even beyond this, especially in St. Paul’s later 
Epistles, the Apostolic teaching goes on widening 
and deepening still. Read through that magnificent 
Epistle to the Ephesians, written in the enforced and 
thoughtful seclusion of the Roman prison, whence, as 
from a distant height, his eye took in all the greatness 
of the spiritual prospect. Everywhere you shall hear 
of Christ, as of the head of all humanity—nay, as 
“gathering under one head in Himself all created 
being, whether in heaven or on earth” —“ through 
whom all things were created,” and “by whom all 
things consist.” In its entirety it is a magnificent 
conception of the work of Christ, as extending over all 
created things ; which comes home to us with lumi- 
nous suggestiveness, whenever under the guidance of 
modern Science we glance at the starlit heaven of 
God’s universe, in which the earth, with all its people, 
is but a speck. But I will speak now only of the 
realm of humanity. In this the Gospel bids us believe 
that, whether they know it or not, the “kingdoms of 
the world are already the kingdoms of the Lord and 
of His Christ;” and that in all scope of time and 
place “ He is the Lord both of dead and living.” He 
is the Truth. We have to claim for Him, as. harmon- 
izing with the supreme truth of His Holy Word, all 
forms of truth and beauty, which our growing science 
can discover or art create. He is the Life. We have 
similarly to claim for Him the whole life of humanity, 
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intellectual and moral, with its spiritual energies of 
righteousness and love. He is the Way to the com- 
munion with God, and so to the eternal life hidden 
in Him. We have to claim for Him, once more, all 
the aspirations of man after God, to trace even in the 
philosophies and religions of the world unconscious 
confessions of heathendom to His revelation of God 
and salvation of man. All these are His ; He bought 
them with His precious blood; He quickens them 
through His undying grace; He subordinates them 
to the Mediatorial kingdom, in which He sits now at 
the right hand of God; He weaves all unto the 
preparation for the Second Advent, which is the 
restitution of all things. 

This widest conception of all, it seems to me that 
God is especially teaching us, in these present 
days of large generalization, of rapid increase of 
knowledge and power. Unless we learn thus to 
acknowledge Him as in all life, in its secular as 
well as its religious aspect, and in all its phases of 
accumulating wealth and force, the Lord both of dead 
and living—unless we come to see in the supernatural 
truth and grace committed to His Church the 
dominant note, as of a voice from Heaven, with which 
all the multitudinous voices of truth and right and 
beauty and love are subordinated in undertones of a 
perfect harmony—we do not acknowledge the full 
royalty of our dear Lord and Master, and we do not 
understand the true mission of those who labour for 
His Kingdom. 
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III. Such—not less than this—is the mission com- 
mitted to us. Does the thought rise, as it may well 
rise, in the soul, “ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 
Is there something like bewilderment in the con- 
ception of it in all its length and breadth and depth 
and height ? Is there something like despair in the 
contemplation of the weakness of the instruments by 
which it has to be carried out, and the poorness of the 
success which through these is actually achieved? 
Then turn, my brethren, to the text, and note there— 
what we have already implied again and again— 
that there is a strength, not our own, on which the 
vastness of this work rests. It is not on anything 
that we can do for Him, but on what He did, and 
does, for us, that St. Paul lays stress, as the unshaken 
basis of His royalty. “ He died, and rose, and revived, 
that He might be the Lord both of dead and living.” 
“He died.” The Salvation wrought through that 
Atonement; foreordained before the foundation of the 
world, is an eternal power, always cleansing the souls 
of men, always washing away the guilt, always 
breaking the bondage, of sin. “ He rose again.” The 
power of His Resurrection to regenerate humanity 
now, to quicken us with the germ of the undying life 
of the hereafter, is an infinite and glorious power, 
which can never lose its reality of quickening grace. 
“ He revived” —He entered (that is) on the new life of 
heaven, in which He “who was once dead is alive for 
evermore,” exalted as King at the right hand of God, 
and has for all men “the keys of hell and of death.” 
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In that exalted Majesty He rules the whole course of 
His dispensation for man; in the outer sphere of 
Providence He makes all things work together for 
good ; in the inner realm of the Spirit His grace is 
sufficient for all needs and all aspirations of humanity. 
Study the glorious picture drawn in the Book of the 
Revelation of Christ in heaven, and heaven in Christ. 
Study therein the gradual working out under His 
hand of what seems to us the tangled web of human 
history. You will then know what it is to look up, 
through the storm-rack which so often darkens the 
sky, and out of the surges against which it seems 
vain to strive, to the unchanging calmness of heaven; 
and to be able to say, “After all, the Lord sitteth 
above the water-flood; and the Lord remaineth a 
king for ever.” 

Yes! “the Lord, who died and rose again and re- 
vived, is the Lord both of dead and living.” In 
the very thought there is an infinite comfort and 
strength. For. ourselves, let us watch and pray; for 
we cannot but feel deeply the necessity of yielding 
ourselves to His salvation in faith, and working 
together with Him in love. But for all else, leave all 
in His hand ; be content to wait His time. Only the 
mission and the work are ours, and the issues are 
His. He will not suffer His blood to be shed in vain ; 
but will win the souls for which He died. He will 
not have risen to the new life in vain ; but will subdue 
all things, till He surrender the kingdom to God, 
even the Father, that God may be all in all. 
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IV. Such is the mission to which our act of worship 
devotes our souls to-day ; such the strength which in 
that worship we hail as present with us. They belong 
to all who call themselves Christians. Of what infinite 
comfort it is to the preacher, in the divided and dis- 
tracted condition of the Church of Christ, to remember 
that on Good Friday and Easter Day, in the preaching 
of the Cross and the Resurrection, he could have 
spoken without change, and yet without reserve, in 
any place of Christian worship! But I speak to-day 
to those whose proper home this Cathedral is ; and I 
would urge upon them to remember how leading a 
part in this high responsibility and blessing must rest 
on us as members of the Church of England, and on 
the Anglican Communion now diffused over the 
world. Weask here for no exclusive privilege; we 
accept the principle of religious equality before the 
law, which, whether for good or for evil—perhaps both 
for good and evil—is established here. But we cannot 
forget our claim to be representatives of the historic 
Christianity of the old Church of England, which is 
the growth of 1,200 years. Three centuries ago we 
threw off the usurped dominion of Rome, though (as 
was expressly declared) with no “intent to vary from 
the congregation of Christ's Church,” or “ Catholic 
faith of Christendom.” Since that day we have seen 
with sorrow great bodies of English Christians diverge 
from us—to maintain, as they believed, certain prin- 
ciples of Christian truth. We judge not our brethren ; 
we do not presume even to say where the main 
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responsibility of these divisions rests. But we sorrow 
over them: for who can look at the present condition of 
the conflict of Christianity with infidelity and secular- 
ism, even with ignorance and sin, without seeing how 
these divisions are the perplexity of our statesmen, 
the paralysis of our own right influence, and the 
strength of our foes ? 

Meanwhile we hold on in our course here, striving 
still to be true to the ancient traditions of our Church 
—by contending for the need of unity, and the wide 
comprehensiveness which is its necessary condition— 
by opening our membership freely to all, with no 
other condition than the simple baptism into Christ, 
with acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed—by recognis- 
ing our responsibility for ministration to every English 
subject who will accept it—by striving (so far as God 
gives us opportunity) still to bring to bear on the 
secular and national life that spirit of Christianity, 
which at home has told, with a power on the whole 
unexampled, on the English people—in fact, any 
way and every way, by not living for the maintenance 
of this or that special form of Christian truth and 
life, but through preservation in every new develop- 
ment of the old Creed and the order of the ancient 
days, setting forth Christ dead and risen again, as “the 
Lord both of dead and living.” Even to one who is 
a stranger, still more to those who have the know- 
ledge of experience, it seems clear that under all the 
altered circumstances of religious life here, still there 
is given the opportunity, and therefore responsibility, 
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of some leadership in this great work—some call to 
offer our communion as a rallying point for all forces 
which can advance our common Christianity, even 
which can serve God by serving the cause of our 
higher humanity. God grant us grace to obey what- 
ever call He gives, and to rise to whatever responsi- 
bility He lays upon us! ' 

It may need greater sacrifice than at home, of all 
that we have, and all that we are, our wealth and our 
talents, our labour and our life. It may need, under 
our special difficulties and drawbacks, an intenser 
energy of work, simply for work’s sake, in the service 
of Christ, without claiming at any point to see visible 
results, and a greater courage of faith, relying only on 
the intrinsic power of truth and grace, which is the 
power of Jesus Christ. But these things, if they are 
the measure of difficulty, are also the measure of 
nobleness of action ; if they are the trial, they are also 
the strengthening, of faith ; if they belong to human 
weakness, they help to make perfect in that weakness 
a Divine strength. 

Here in a community like this—grown to be what 
it is in less than a century—we are especially led to 
look forward, “ forgetting the things which are behind 
and reaching on to the things which are before.” It 
needs no especial prescience to foresee within the next 
half-century an extraordinary growth here of what 
must be hereafter a new Empire of English power and 
wealth, English language and institutions, English 
opportunity and responsibility—in fact, of the seed of 
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English life as a whole, transplanted to a new clime 
and soil, that it may grow with a rapid luxuriance 
unknown in the old land of its birth, But what we 
have to strive and pray for—knowing that under God 
it must be largely influenced by what we do or leave 
undone in this generation—is that, as in the southern 
sky, so in the English empire of the South, the Cross 
may still be raised as a standard on high, touched by 
the Divine light of the glory, to which, through death 
and resurrection, our crucified Master has passed; 
and that, over all the new life of the future in all its 
phases, He who died and rose again and revived, may 
assert Himself through our weak service as the Lord 
both of dead and living. 





‘ 


\ 





GOING ON TO PERFECTION. * 


HEB. vi. I. 


“ Traving the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go 
on to perfection.” 


THE instinct of perfection—deep laid in all human 
nature, and breaking out continually in the undying 
energy of hope—is at once the life of all pro- 
gress here, and the earnest of an immortality in 
Heaven for the hereafter. Like all those noble 
instincts, at which the wisdom of the world is apt to 
smile, and which much of the more superficial 
experience of life may well dishearten, it is conse- 
crated and regenerated to a higher life in the Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Easter message to us 
of Resurrection—in the spirit now, and in spirit, soul, 
and body at the last day—and that preparation which 
this season of the great Forty days makes for the 
full revelation of an opened heaven—what are they, 
but the Divine satisfaction of that thirst for perfection, 
which God has Himself implanted in the human soul ? 
Here that perfection is marred—by bondage through 
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the flesh to the laws of this imperfect outward world 
—by the deadening and corrupting power of sin, 
striving against the grace of God in us—by the chill- 
ing foresight of a death, which seems to turn into 
vanity our best aspirations and our noblest works. 
From all these the great truth of the Resurrection 
and Ascension of our dear Lord delivers us. There- 
fore it is that the Gospel exalts to a place in the great . 
triad of Christian graces the Hope, which human 
wisdom is inclined at most to tolerate as a useful self- 
delusion. Therefore it was that the preaching of 
Christ flashed with such infinite joy and brightness 
on a world, haggard with many disappointments, and 
cynically despondent, both as to human nobleness 
and as to Divine revelation. Therefore it is that, by 
starting from “the first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ,” we can “ 
“to perfection.” For gradual conformity to the perfect 
manhood of our Lord is the essence of all Christian 
life; and the ultimate promise is that “when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.” 


go on” with sure and certain hope 


I. “ Let us go on to perfection.” I ask you to take 
this exhortation to your hearts, suggested by the cele- 
bration of this day, as a guiding and inspiring 
principle, alike in the life of the whole Church, and 
in the spiritual life of your own individual souls. 

The very dedication of your beautiful Cathedral 
preaches with silent eloquence on this glorious text. 
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Time was, when you had to be content with such 
humbler buildings as absolute necessity required, and 
as the resources of a struggling infancy of Christian 
society were able to supply. At every moment 
(thank God !) they were sufficient. For what hallows a 
church is not beauty or splendour, but the indwelling 
Presence of Christ, realized by the spiritual insight of 
faith. But now you have felt that, as a visible shrine 
for that Invisible Presence, promised “wherever two 
or three are gathered in His Name” for collective 
worship, you can be satisfied with nothing which is 
not your best—best in the beauty which tells through 
the imagination upon the mind and soul—best in 
provision of reverent order for all that concerns its 
Services, and for the symbolical representation to the 
eye of the invisible realities of God’s grace in His 
Church—best even in the fact that it costs some 
sacrifice, and by that sacrifice to God hallows what 
He has Himself given you. You have delighted, I 
doubt not, to compare it with the less perfect fabrics 
which it superseded; you have watched its walls 
rising through many years, under the fostering care 
and energy of the chief Pastor, whom you love; and 
in your heart, if not on your lips, there must have been 
the resolution, not without prayer, “Let us go on to 
perfection.” In that spirit the builders of our great 
Cathedrals at home worked on age after age. Each 
generation looked on the building as inherited from 
the past, and added to it what seemed the more 
perfect beauty of the present ; till it now stands out, not 
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only a thing of beauty, but a history in stone of con- 
tinual progress towards perfection. In that spirit be 
it ours to work for God now, and leave our work 
behind us as a witness, to inspire the larger capacities 
and opportunities of a greater future to come! It 
may be that in our colonial Church life—possibly in 
the life of our colonies in general—there is some 
special value in such witness against acquiescence in 
any lower standard than what is our best, in our own 
self-culture, in the advance of human society, and in the 
higher service of God. We may still be but in the 
earlier and cruder stages of progress; but let us, by 
God’s blessing, “ go on to perfection.” 

But, my brethren, you can hardly need to be re- 
minded—certainly you cannot need to be taught— 
that the dedication of the material fabric of this 
church to-day has no value whatever, except as a 
pledge of spiritual progress, and as a symbol of a 
higher conception of the goal, to which that progress 
may, and must, advance under the grace of God. 
Therefore I would ask you (as I have already said) to 
dwell on this progress, in the life of the Church, and 
the life of the individual soul. 


II. Observe, I pray you, that the unlimited going on 
to perfection is the law only of a life that is spiritual, 
“hid” (as our Easter Day Epistle expresses it, in 
words pregnant with concentrated meaning) “with 
Christ in God.” In all that is material, the law is of 
alternate growth and decay ; life springs out of death, 
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and death out of life. It is a law vividly set forth to 
us in the great universe—slowly evolved in the changes 
of inanimate Nature—rapid and obvious in the realm 
of organic life, as in the annual succession of 
vegetation, and the short span of animate existence. 
So far as man is himself bound to the outer world, he 
must bow—never without a noble and instructive 
reluctance—under that lower law. How mysterious, in 
spite of familiarity, is the fact, for which no science 
can account—that, in our human body, and in some 
sense in the soul, so far as it acts through the bodily 
organization, there is for a long period growth, by 
the superiority of the force of reproduction over decay ; 
next a balance for a brief time; and then the change 
to that dominance of the force of decay, which becomes 
feebleness and death. Nor less over all the institutions 
of humanity, so far as they belong only to the out- 
ward world, the same law reigns. They have their 
day—short or long—of growth, maturity, and decay ; 
and then they cease to be. Only what is spiritual in 
them—the truth which they have taught, the beauty 
which they have created, the right which they have 
embodied in their institutions, the undying influence 
of noble example and teaching—remains to betreasured 
up in the greater wealth of the future. 

If, therefore, you hope to go on continually to 
perfection in your own life, you must know the inner 
reality of that life as spiritual—as reflecting (that 
is) the image of God Himself—as redeemed out of the 
power of sin and death, which mars that image—as 
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sustained by areal and constant communion of the 
soul with Heaven. It must sit loose in you to all 
bodily desires and needs; it must rise superior to 
the outer life, which so largely subserves these. Yet 
even this is not all. For we see, as far more painful 
and perplexing than any bodily decay, the feeble- 
ness and exhaustion, which, after a time, seem to pass 
over the faculties of the intellect and the imagination, 
and even to chill the moral energies and to narrow the 
heart. But the higher spiritual faculty, if fed by com- 
munion with God in Jesus Christ, never fails in the 
advance to perfection, which is the preparation for 
Heaven ; and, where its sacred fire glows continually 
brighter and brighter, it seems to preserve even the 
lower faculties from the decay which otherwise would 
steal upon them. Only to those, of whose life it is the 
true secret, can the exhortation to go on to perfection 
be reasonably addressed ; only to them is this life 
plainly seen to be a growth towards the life of Heaven. 
You know that wonderful atmosphere of a heavenly 
calmness and serenity, of a Divine depth and insight, 
which, even above all other books of the New Testa- 
ment, pervades the utterances of St. John—the old 
Apostle who had lived so long, when all his brethren 
had fallen asleep, waiting for his Master’s call, and 
gradually prepared for Heaven. It is in this that we 
see visibly the very ideal of that condition of the 
soul, in which the spiritual life absorbs all other 
elements, and which therefore can go on continually 
to perfection. 
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As of the individual life, so of the growth of the 
Church—if we believe that itcan have the undying 
vitality and the unceasing progress, denied to all 
other forms of human society, we must hold that its 
life is a spiritual life. We must hold (that is) the 
belief in an indwelling Presence of Christ by the 
Holy Spirit in the whole body, binding all souls by 
unseen spiritual ties to Himself, and therefore making 
them all really one. This should be, indeed, to all , 
Christians one of those “ first principles,” on which in 
the text the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
refuses to dwell. For Holy Scripture accumulates in 
rich profusion all metaphors which can bring this 
idea home to us—of the Church as “the Body of 
Christ ”»—of the Church as the Spouse made one with 
the heavenly Bridegroom—of the Church, as the great 
Temple, resting on Him who is at once the foundation 
and the corner stone. Day by day the very existence 
of His Sacraments bears witness to the same truth ; 
for the very conception of these (so our first great 
Anglican divine teaches) is the imparting to the 
individual soul of what Christ does, and is, to the 
whole Church. © But yet even thoughtful men, who 
deeply realize the spiritual life of the individual soul, 
seem practically to forget it; and with the forgetful- 
ness there come naturally painful anxiety as to the 
welfare of the Church, doubt of its power of continual 
progress, despair of its going on to perfection. For if 
the Church be but a society like others, why should it 
escape from the law, which rules others? If there be 
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in it no indwelling spiritual life, what security can it 
have against failure, retrogression, and decay ? 

But let us, brethren, who (as I trust) recognise the 
true spirituality of the Christian life in the soul and in 
the Church, learn in practice, as well as in theory, 
this lesson of going on to perfection. 


III. Learn it in your individual personal Christianity. 
There, if there is life, there must be growth. The 
cessation of progress is necessarily the beginning of 
decay. One thing is certain, that God is teaching us 
this unceasingly—by His Providence, in the develop- 
ment of the drama of our life, in our joys and 
sorrows, in our successes and failures, in the openings 
of mission and opportunity given, and in the closings 
up of avenues of life, in which once we walked—by 
His Spirit, in the new calls of teaching continually 
given, in the new gifts of grace opened to us day by 
day. Yes! His teaching fails not; but how far have 
we yielded our souls to learn ? 

There should be progress in knowledge of God 
in Christ—more of thought as years roll on, more of 
study of His Word, more of insight into His Will 
and His Nature. What is childlike simplicity in the 
earlier stages of our Christianity is, in the days which 
should be days of maturity, that childish shallowness 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews so indignantly 
rebukes. 

There should be progress in our moral nature— 
progress in gradual conquest of besetting sins—pro- 
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gress in sacrifice of self for the sake of others and the 
love of God—progress in the burning desire to serve 
God in the great battle for truth and right, for love 
and faith, which grows intenser day by day. 

There should be progress in the inner life of devo- 
tion, towards that ideal of a perfect communion with 
God, which St. Paul describes as a “ prayer without 
ceasing,” a “continual thanksgiving,” a transfiguring 
of all life by His glory. 

Yes! in all these there should be progress—not 
(for that cannot be) unbroken and unchequered—but 
like some great stream, which may have its pools of 
stagnation, its eddies turned for a time backward, its 
foaming struggles against opposing rocks, but which 
yet on the whole bears on in its appointed course, 
wider and calmer as it comes nearer to the ocean in 
which it is to lose itself. 

On such a day as this—a kind of halting-place 
of serious thought, looking necessarily forward and 
backward—let each ask himself whether such pro- 
gress is to him a reality; whether, in spite of 
frailty and sin, he is yielding himself to the grace of 
God, and being borne onward to perfection. God 
grant to each of us to be able to give, in various 
degrees, a joyful answer ! 

But yet even more appropriately does this day 
suggest the like thought as to the work of the Church 
for God. 

That it is being borne onwards I cannot doubt. 
Many there are here who have seen with wonder and 
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thankfulness that expansion of it in this generation, 
both in fact and in idea, of which I myself have but 
heard. But each step in advance only makes us feel 
the more how far before us is the goal of such perfec- 
tion, as, even in our own time, we may hope and pray 
to attain. The voice comes to us very plainly— 
“Speak to the children of the spiritual Israel that 
they go forward,” even through the sea of difficulty 
and antagonism. God grant us the heart to obey it! 

Surely we need to advance in that which is the great 
function of the Church, the victorious struggle 
against sin—against the sins of levity and folly, 
irreverence and recklessness, drunkenness and sen- 
suality, which are like the besetting sins of youth in 
this growing community—against the subtler sins of 
worldliness and money-worship, of commercial and 
political dishonesty, of falsehood and unreality, which 
sap its advancing manhood. Can we be content with 
the actual power of the Gospel and the Church 
against these-evils? Can we yet see here, plain and 
unquestionable, “the victory that overcomes the 
world” ? 

Surely not less do we need progress to a greater 
ascendency over the higher life of the community— 
claiming for Christ the future to which it is clearly 
growing up—justifying that claim by moulding, as He 
would bid us, the education of the young, the social 
and political life of our people, the efforts which in 
ever-increasing degree men are making towards 
such higher culture, as may correspond worthily to 
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our material advance. Our wretched religious divi- 
sions, and our want of hopeful religious enthusiasm 
—how sorely have they marred this work! God 
erant us to put them aside, and go on to a higher 
perfection ! 

Surely, again, we need to seek this same progress 
towards the exercise of a greater power of guidance 
over the thought of this eager and enquiring age— 
sceptical, but often with an earnest scepticism, which 
would gladly believe. More and more there is forced 
upon us in this age, not only that steadfast assertion 
of the supernatural power of the truth and grace of 
Christ—in which God grant that we never falter fora 
moment !—but the manifestation of its harmony, as 
the dominant note in the great symphony of God, 
with the truths which on all sides He is enabling men 
to discover, and with all the spiritual forces, which 
are telling in ever-growing fulness on the growth of 
humanity. I know not whether at this moment this 
may not be a more pressing need than even the need of 
greater energy of will and devotion. Sure I am 
that not yet have we adequately risen to it, and that 
we need to strive and pray that we may go on toa 
greater perfection. 

All these duties and aspirations belong to us simply 
as members of the Church of Christ. Yet I cannot 
but remind you that in many respects there is a 
peculiar privilege and duty in this matter resting on 
our own Church of England. Without the aid of 
its establishment and endowments, which give it a 
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priceless vantage-ground at home—with no desire to 
claim for the State any exclusive privilege or legal 
precedence—yet still we are the heirs of the old 
historic Christianity, which has through ages past 
made England what she is; and we cannot throw 
aside its noble traditions, of unrestricted service to 
the community as a whole, of wide comprehensiveness 
of basis, of the offer of a rallying point of unity in 
the great battle for our Lord Jesus Christ. Nor can 
we doubt that, if only they can be called forth ina 
spirit of earnest and generous sacrifice, we have 
resources at our command, which should enable us in 
some degree to maintain those old traditions—to hold 
up this true ideal of perfection, and to advance 
firmly towards it. That we are awaking more and 
more to this conviction, the erection of such a 
building as this—to be not only in its outward beauty, 
but in its idea and organisation, a true cathedral—is 
(I think) a visible sign. Yet no one who notices the 
shortcomings. and weaknesses, still evident to any 
thoughtful observation, will doubt that we still need 
the exhortation of the text—to have ever before our 
eyes the highest possible ideal of what our work 
should be, and never to flag in the labour and thought, 
the prayer and sacrifice, which are the conditions of 
approach to perfection. 


IV. Is there something, my brethren, of weariness and 
bewilderment in the realization of this ceaseless duty 
of advance? Do we sometimes crave for the belief 
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that we have reached a point where we may simply 
rest and be thankful? Are we tempted to shut our 
eyes and ears against all recognition of what seems an 
endless and impossible task ? It may well be so ; for 
the temptation comes home, partly to a noble impa- 
tience of defect, partly to the ignobler quality of human 
cowardice and indolence. But not for a moment can 
we yield to it, without degrading the higher instincts 
of humanity, without being untrue to the faith of 
Christ. There is a goal of perfection ; but not here. 
For the individual soul there is the bliss of that perfect 
communion with God which we call Heaven. For the 
Church of Christ there is the Second Coming of the 
Lord, which is the consummation of all good, and the 
presentation to Him of the glorious Church—the 
Church triumphant, having neither spot nor wrinkle, 
nor any such thing. Far away the light of this per- 
fection shines, like some bright star on the troubled 
waters of life. Far away, but sure and certain; it is 
infinite in glory, and for it we can be content to wait. 

Such are the thoughts which this celebration sug- 
gests to one who rejoices greatly to be suffered 
to-day to take part in it. I leave them to you 
now. Well is it that you have gathered here 
in your bright and joyful Service, so sweet in 
beauty and so glowing in its earnestness. Better still, 
if now you will gladden the heart of your Bishop, 
whom I know that you trust and love, and reward 
him for his unwearied labour, by making a real and 
hearty effort to wipe off the pressing debt—some 
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41,500, I am told—which ought to be discharged at 
once. But best of all, if you will make this day a 
new starting-point of progress, both in the work of 
grace within your own soul and in the work which 
everyone of us is called to do for the Church of His 
Master. The foundation is unchanged and unchange- 
able; for it is laid by the hand-of God on “ the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ”—nay, rather, on 
Christ Himself. But the growth is ever new and ever 
varied, according to opportunity and time, according 
to gift and character : and it must go on, bearing the 
bright flower of progress, and the precious fruit of 
perfection, till it be transplanted to the new soil of 
Heaven, to continue even there its higher and more 
glorious development through all the ages of Eternity. 


SERMON XIV. 
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“ Being by the right hand of God exalted. . . . He hath 
shed forth this, which ye now see and hear.” 


I PROPOSE to apply these words to-day, not so much 
to the spiritual gifts of Pentecost, to which they 
properly refer, as to that special temporal gift of 
blessing, for which we thank God to-day. 


I. What the Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ is in 
itself—what is its significance, as the only fit conclusion 
of His wondrous life on earth, and as the fore-ordained 
entrance on His Mediatorial work in heaven—I - 
sought last Sunday to remind you; and next Sunday 
will bring out still more clearly to us the relation, at 
which we then glanced, between that work of the Lord 
Himself as our Advocate, and the work of the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter. But to-day it has been thought 
well to offer in our churches a thanksgiving for the 
rain, which has now gradually made its way over all 


* Preached in Sydney Cathedral on Ascension Day, May 
22nd, 1884, on occasion of special thanksgiving for rain. 
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parts of our thirsty land, breaking up the deadness of 
the long drought, and calling out, as if by magic, the 
quick response of sudden verdure from the soil Is 
there anything in the celebration of Ascension Day, as 
such, which so bears upon that thanksgiving, as to 
give it fresh confidence and reality ? 

Think what the Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ 
really means. It is the exaltation of Him, still in 
His true humanity, to the throne of a Divine Power, 
which necessarily includes both spheres of the 
Kingdom of God—the lower sphere of Nature, and of 
the outward life of humanity, in which we recognise 
the Almighty sway of His Providence—the higher 
sphere of the spiritual life of men, and of superior 
orders of created beings, in which we refer all to the 
quickening and sustaining power of His grace. This 
exaltation, moreover, as Holy Scripture expressly 
teaches, is simply His restoration under new conditions, 
after the humility of His earthly life, to that royalty 
which was His from the beginning—through which 
all visible things were created by Him, and in Him 
have their existence—through which He is the Light 
and the Life of all spiritual being, from the beginning 
to the end of time. Yes! the Incarnation, the Life 
on earth, and the Passion of Calvary show us plainly 
that He is true man, yielding Himself to all the 
conditions of our finite nature, and able, by sympathy, 
to enter into all our sorrows and temptations, and 
to bear all our infirmities. The Resurrection in 
beginning, and the Ascension in perfection, show 
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Him as the Son of God in power, King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. The light which they shed is 
thrown backward and forward, from the first day of 
the creation of the world in all its gradations of being, 
to the last day, which shall wind up this dispensation, 
and usher in the creation of “the new heavens and 
the new earth.” That wonderful book of the Revela- 
tion of St. John, which closes the New Testament 
with grand prophetic vision, unveiling the secrets of 
earth and heaven, brings out everywhere this exalted 
majesty of the Lord Jesus Christ—now as the Son of 
Man, alive from the dead, ruling and guiding from 
heaven the warfare of the Churches on earth—now 
as the “Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” 
opening in succession the seals of mystery—now as 
the “ King of Kings,” conquering and to conquer, at 
the head of the armies of heaven—now as “the 
Word of God,” with God, and Himself God, even from 
the beginning. Through all these phases it does but 
unfold what the Ascension teaches. It does but 
declare the full meaning of the words of the text, 
“He is at the right hand of God exalted ;” of all 
blessings, spiritual and temporal, it is true that “He 
sheds forth this, which we now see and hear.” 


II. Now, my brethren, consider how forcibly this 
truth bears, as upon other exemplifications of the 
Providence which rules the world, soon the special 
blessing, which we commemorate to- day. What is 
the conception of the Supreme Power necessarily 
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involved in the use of prayer and thanksgiving, in 
regard to the blessings of the physical world? It 
implies the vivid and practical belief, that this 
Supreme Power is a living, personal Will of Wisdom 
and Goodness, working indeed by laws of regularity, 
and through an almost infinite organization of second 
causes, yet not bound by them—like the Darius of 
the Book of Daniel under the laws of the Medes 
and Persians—but subordinating all to a great 
purpose, of which the whole course of the world’s 
history is simply the working out. It implies, next, 
the conviction that this Divine purpose ‘has special 
reference to man; so that in this world all things are 
ordained to work together for his good; so that the 
perfection and salvation of man are the things nearest 
the heart of God, and therefore supply the central 
idea and key of the whole dispensation of His Pro- 
vidence. It implies, lastly, the sublime boldness of 
the faith, that in this dispensation man is “a fellow- 
worker with God;” that his action of good and evil is 
an actual factor in the history of the world; that, 
in relation to that action, the Providence of God, 
even in its physical exemplifications, does both punish 
and forgive, bless and reward ; and that, in that fellow- 
working with God, there is a place, as for action, so for 
prayer. 

For why is it that men, serious and thoughtful 
men, have from time to time discouraged, or at least 
regarded with scant sympathy, either prayer or 
thanksgiving for temporal blessings? Is it not 
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because they have refused to hold one or other of 
these three convictions? Either they have seen in 
Nature only a great impersonal system, working 
under iron laws, which it would be as absurd to 
approach in supplication and thanksgiving, as to pray 
to some great dead machine, or to give thanks to the 
force of gravitation. Or they have held that, if there 
be a Personal God, yet man is but one part—and is far 
from being the greatest part—of the vast system of 
His universe, and that it is mere presumption to 
suppose that the majestic course, even of this earth, is 
subordinated to the development and perfection of 
humanity. Or they deny that human good and ill- 
doing can have any effect on the course of Physical 
Law, and believe that course too unbending to be 
even conceivably swayed by the power of human 
prayer. 

On their own principles, surely, they are right 
enough. If we do approach the Supreme Power in 
prayer and thanksgiving, we must believe in a Living 
God, who is the One true Worker of all things in’ 
wisdom and goodness—in a God, who orders all 
things in this world for the salvation of man—in a 
God, who finds room under His Providence for 
human action and human prayer. 

How shall that belief be made firm and sure 
against all that seems to grow in force against it ; as 
our increasing knowledge discloses to us more and 
more creation’s vastness and man’s littleness ; as it 
enlarges continually our views of the complexity and 
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regularity of law ; as, without denying God, it seems 
to put Him further away from us—hiding Him (so to 
speak) by His own works ? 

That the belief is instinctive in man, deep laid in 
the human heart, is shown—as indirectly in all the 
languages and institutions of humanity—so directly 
by the simple universality of prayer and thanksgiving. 
When St. Paul at Lystra spoke of the God of 
Creation as “leaving not Himself without a witness, 
in that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness ”—though he spoke with especial emphasis 
to a pastoral people, whose experience on the scantily- 
watered table-lands of Asia Minor was, on a smaller 
scale, not unlike that of the inhabitants of this 
Australian Continent—yet his appeal comes home to 
the consciousness of men, simply as men. In spite 
of all doubt and mystery, it is an irresistible and 
universal impulse, which, in times of temporal blessing 
or disaster, bows man before God in thanksgiving 
and prayer. | 

But what a flood of light is thrown on this 
mysterious subject by that truth, of which the 
Ascension is, as we have seen, the declaration ! 

We know the Lord Jesus Christ, as we know 
ourselves. We are sure that He has a true person- 
ality of wisdom, and righteousness, and love, before 
which, indeed, the whole world has long bowed down. 
We know that to Him not only the blessing of man, 
but the salvation of man from the power of sin and 
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death, is the one supreme consideration, for which He 
stooped from heaven and yielded Himself in the 
unspeakable Sacrifice. We know that to Him the 
well-doing or the ill-doing of man is a thing of deep 
concern, to be blessed or punished, as in the lesser 
judgments of this life, so in the Judgment of the 
Great Day. We know—for He has told us—that 
He sanctions prayer as a reality of living power, 
plainly by His teaching on earth, yet far more 
significantly by the very fact of His Intercession in 
heaven. If, therefore, He is the revelation of the 
Godhead itself—if it is through Him that all things 
in creation are made and ordered—if the laws even 
of the physical order are the laws of His kingdom, 
working in combination with higher laws for the 
consummation of all things at His Second Coming— 
then all doubt and hesitation vanish like a cloud. 
Without asking how these things are worked out, 
we know that there is a high moral purpose of 
righteousness and love in every ordinance of God in 
nature. Without trying to solve this insoluble 
problem, how the special Providence of God over an 
individual or a community is reconciled with the 
majestic unity of His Providence over all the world, 
we yet doubt not for a moment that there is such 
special care and tenderness for us, in all that God 
sends us or withholds. Therefore, in physical distress 
we seek Him in confession and supplication; in 
physical blessing we acknowledge His goodness in 
joyful thanksgiving; and, above all, we try by 
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thought, not without prayer, to learn what are the 
special lessons, which He would teach us for our own 
good, as individuals and as a nation. 


III. So Christians have always done through all the 
centuries of Christianity ; so did God’s chosen Israel 
of old ; so, in different degrees, have heathen peoples 
done continually, just in proportion as they had any 
vivid conceptions of a true King and Father in Heaven. 
So, brethren, on this day of Our Lord’s Ascension— 
the Coronation Day of His Majesty in Heaven—while 
we rejoice for higher reasons, and ask Him for 
the higher spiritual blessings, which are as the 
gracious and life-giving rain to the soul, let us still 
rejoice in thanksgiving for this His mercy to our land ; 
and let us ask Him to teach us what lessons He would 
have us read, from the drought, which has so long 
desolated our plains, and from the blessed change, 
which is now calling out new life and verdure on every 
side. 

One lesson—a very simple lesson—all of us, be- 
lievers and unbelievers alike, must learn. It is the 
plain and homely lesson of making better use of God’s 
natural gifts, by storing and distributing the fully- 
sufficient rainfall, and so changing the alternations of 
flood and drought into the fruitfulness of a well 


watered year. That work in other lands has been 


done, on a scale of vastness and magnificence, by 
civilizations far inferior to our own. That work— 
which, though it may tax all the skill and science of our 
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nineteenth century, ought surely not to defy them— 
evidently lies before us, at whatever cost of labour and 
sacrifice, at no distant future. The lesson is a lesson 
of self-interest and self-preservation ; so far, it speaks 
to all who care for themselves. It is a lesson of duty 
towards our fellow-men, and even towards the innocent 
brute creatures, who serve man’s needs; so far, it 
speaks to all who care for others and love their country. 
But to a believer it is a lesson of duty to the God who 
gives us all, yet for our own sake calls us to labour 
for the use of all—who is the great Worker, and yet, in 
all that concerns the cultivation of the world, and the 
civilization of humanity, calls us to be fellow-workers 
with Him. Not less, but more than others, should we 
Christians learn this lesson of care and labour, which 
the experience of the last few months has taught in 
terrible and emphatic tones. 

But yet behind this lesson—a lesson, in the right 
sense, of self-reliance and responsibility—there is read 
to us a graver and more solemn lesson of dependence 
on a Higher Power than our own. Let us do all we 
may; let us use to the utmost all resources of our 
power and our skill; let us give ungrudgingly our 
time and labour, our strength and life; and yet, how 
utterly, after all, we must depend on those mysterious 
laws, which rule the distribution of rain and sunshine, 
of wind and calm, of health and disease, of life and 
death! For the pastoral work, on which most of all 
depends—for the agricultural labour, now often 
following it, in that succession which history shows to 
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be natural—for the importation, through commerce, of 
all those things with which as yet this community 
cannot supply itself—for each and all we are in the 
hands of that Divine Power, which expresses itself 
through these laws in a wonderful order. To use 
the old language of Deuteronomy, through this He 
“humbles us and proves us,” and teaches us that we 
live only “by the word which proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” There is here for all that lesson, 
which the growing life of every rising community 
specially needs—the lesson of humility and rever- 
ence. There is to us, who know God as our Father 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, an unfailing cause of 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

Strange that it should ever be thought that these 
two lessons hinder each other! Our great living 
poet has spoken of the chief teaching of life, as of 


“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-distrust.” 


The two lessons of self-reliance and self-reverence on 
the one hand, and of self-distrust and humility on the 
other, meet in the true “self-knowledge” of what we 
are and are not, of what we can and what we cannot do. 
Do we not greatly need them both—the instinct of 
perfection, content with nothing which is not our 
best—the spirit of reverence, in these days so greatly 
impaired on every side, which knows our own 
weakness, and bows to every law from above? Let 
us take both to our thoughts. The fanatic would 
pray without striving ; the man of the world would 
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strive without praying ; we would unite both in the 
exhortation “strive and pray.” 


IV. So, in giving thanks for God’s physical blessing, 
and in praying that we may learn the lesson of His 
dealing with us, we virtually glide into the thought 
of that higher blessing of the Spirit, to which the text 
properly refers. Shall we not pray that He will shed 
on our souls, else dead or barren, the softening and 
life-giving rain of His grace? 

What profit is there in wealth and material pros- 
perity, if there brood over us the dark clouds of the 
ignorance and levity and folly, which know not how 
to use prosperity aright? Therefore we pray for that 
enlightenment from Him, as the Spirit of Truth, by 
which alone we can learn the true wisdom—the key of 
all the secrets of this life—the unfailing augury of the 
higher life of the Hereafter. 

What profit—still more urgently we ask—in that 
same growth of wealth and power and prosperity, 
unless we can fight a more successful battle against — 
the deadly power of sin—the self-indulgence of idle- 
ness and sensuality, which abuses prosperity—the 
falsehood and dishonesty and hypocrisy, which poison 
its very springs—the violence, cruelty, and oppression 
which make it the prize of fierce, continual struggle— 
the selfishness which would hoard it from the reach of 
others—the pride which would make it simply a step 
to self-exaltation? Therefore, still more earnestly we 
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pray for that moral regeneration from Him, who is the 
Spirit at once of Righteousness and Love, by which 
alone we can conquer the sin within our own souls, 
and fight against the gigantic force of evil engrained 
- in human society itself. 

What profits, again, this outward prosperity, if it so 
beguiles our souls into a base contentment with lower 
things, as to quench all spiritual aspirations after God, 
and to bid us acquiesce calmly and indolently in an 
unbelief, which cares not even to search after Him, 
and constructs its Paradise—a “ Fool’s Paradise ” after 
all—without the light of His countenance? Therefore 
we pray for the gift of a deeper spiritual insight, an 
intenser thirst after the living God, a keener sense of a 
communion through Christ, in which that thirst is 
satisfied—the gift of Him who, as the Holy Spirit, 
sheds into our souls the holiness which alone can see 
God. 

In the earnest desire for these higher things we 
almost lose all thought of the lower blessings, for 
which we have thanked God, except so far as these 
lower gifts are at once the types and earnests of those 
which are the true life of the soul. We look up to-day 
to the ascended Lord, and joyfully hail in our thanks- 
giving the Almighty and All-gracious course of the 
Providence, which blesses the outer world. But there is 
a higher and purer glory, still more peculiarly His 
own—the glory of the new spiritual life of the world, 
which He by His Atonement won, and through His 
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Ascension began to shed abroad. It is on this alone 
that the eyes of our spirits can rest and be satisfied ; 
and, as we gaze upon it, we reflect it by His gift from 
our own souls, and “are changed from glory to glory 
by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
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